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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 








THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


) 
(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. Day and. evening Practise Classes. Practise Department. Lectures 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
throughout the year. Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 
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Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 
$1.75 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading 











Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal NITCHIE METHOD 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing | Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
Authorized to give Normal School Course and award MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
N. ¥. School Diploma. 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 4 : 
Panama Pacific International Exposition | Washington School of Lip-Reading 
| Normal graduate of the New ee ae of H 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. Miss Mary D. Suter oN St. N. 





Washington, D. 2 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools | MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


of Zip-fieading | Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 








MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal | 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss GILMORE ) | OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss SeNTER >, Assistant Nitchie Method | MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Miss FoLey ) | Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
Individual lessons. Conversation classes. New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 


203 NorTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 





Lectures. Normal Course. Special practise work | 
SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 























1005 Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. Nitchie Method 
512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Calif. rin G. , greyed Classes. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
EvIzABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD : : ¢ 
Norma! Course Private Lessons Small Classes Chicago School of Lip Reading 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils for the Adult Deaf 
915 SHREVE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, Cas. PIAA <S 
: Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Central Institute for the Deaf Small Classes 
‘ Be aay va nd — ot s oneapheinashelitie 
or ' i ass for Teachers of Lip-Reading MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
ee eee wnnmancnenens Normal graduate of the New York School 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS for the Hard of Hearing 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Correction of Defects iu Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


PITTSBU RGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 





Miss ELIzABETH BranD, Principal Miss LouisE NowtIn. Miss JANIE KINNIER, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 








Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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DEVOTED TO 
SPEECH-READING, SPEECH, AND HEARING 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading, 
by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” —Bacon. 
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JOINT MEETING 


OF THE 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
AND THE 


Association to Promote the Teaching 


of Speech to the Deaf 


To the Members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and of the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


The Convention and the Association have accepted the invitation of 
the authorities of the Pennsy!vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb to 
hold a joint meeting at Mount Airy in connection with the celebration of 
the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Founding of the Institution. 








This will be the twenty-second meeting of the Convention and the 
tenth literary meeting of the Association. The days of the meeting 
will be from June 28 to July 3, inclusive. The program for the meeting is 
now being prepared and will be published in the American Annals of the 
Deaf and in The Volta Review as soon as possible. 


It is hoped that this joint meeting will bring together a large repre- 
sentation of heads of schools, teachers, officers, and friends interested in 
the welfare of the deaf. 

Yours very truly, 


EDMUND LYON, 
President of the Association. 


PERCIVAL HALL, 
President of the Convention. 














WHERE DO YOU STAND IN THE WORK FOR THE DEAF? 
By THE MISSES KINZIE 


| CAN be no surprise to the readers 
of Tue Vora Review to know that 
the magazine has been laboring under 
financial difficulties and consequent seri- 
ous handicaps. Mr. De Land has fre- 
quently published the fact that it is a 
financial failure, and its gross income, he 
tells us, has never equaled its expendi- 
tures. Furthermore, on account of lack 
of funds, it has been necessary to reduce 
the size of the publication, and we now 
understand that unless help comes soon 
there will either be a heavy deficit at the 
end of 1920 or THE Voira REVIEW must 
suspend publication during a part of the 
year. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell upon the 
value of the magazine, which is so obvi- 
ous to every reader. It cannot be that its 
great mission is so little comprehended 
that all will not grasp the opportunity to 
come forward at this crisis and show 
where they stand in this work. The 
Editor has struggled on under the most 
discouraging circumstances long enough ; 
in fact, already far too long. He has 
labored indefatigably to spread the influ- 
ence of the magazine over a wider and 
wider area. Huridreds of deaf and hard- 
of-hearing persons have had a new world 
opened to them through the inspiration 
of its pages, for what could be more in- 
spiring to one deprived of hearing than a 
knowledge that there is a way out of the 
shadow, which others have found and by 
following have triumphed ? 

As Mr. Ferrall, in one of his wonder- 
ful articles, says: 

“THe Vouta Review is a magazine of 
service. Its mission, first and last, is to 
help. It has brought us words of cheer 
in our days of trial; let us be sure that 
we are, in its days of trial, doing all we 
can to make its burden easier.” 


THE TIME HAS COME TO ACT 


When we received Mr. De Land’s ap- 
peal last summer, stating that unless the 
circulation was increased the magazine 
must be suspended, we felt that action 
could no longer be postponed. We ac- 
cordingly wrote him asking if the launch- 


ing of a campaign to raise a fund would 
meet his approval, as we felt that if such 
a movement were initiated the entire pro- 
fession would come forward to meet the 
situation, as is usual at all: times when 
important things are at stake. 

Mr. De Land was willing for us to 
carry out our plan, and the campaign was 
opened in August, with a minimum of 
$3,000 as the goal. It later became neces- 
sary to temporarily suspend operations 
on account of an overwhelming rush of 
work here in Philadelphia, but the re- 
sponses which came in the limited amount 
of time which we were then able to give 
show that THE Vora Review has some 
loyal friends who are willing to make 
personal sacrifices in order to help it per- 
form its splendid mission. 

Soon after opening the campaign our 
enthusiasm was kindled by receiving a 
letter from Mr. John Dutton Wright, 
that true and earnest friend of the deaf, 
in which he stated: “You may put me 
down now for $100. When you have 
$1,900 (including yours and mine) I will 
give another $100, and when you have 
$2,900 (including ours) I will give a 
third $100. In other words, I will give 
one-tenth of the $3,000 you are starting 
out to raise.” It is needless to say that 
we were thrilled by this magnanimous 
offer, for we knew that such a response 
from Mr. Wright could not help being a 
potent force in the ultimate success of the 
undertaking. 

Then Miss Louise Winsor Brooks and 
Miss Marie Ejisenlohr each sent checks 
for $100. Dr. Harold Hays sent $50, and 
various smaller amounts were received 
from others. 

Miss Gertrude Torrey wrote: “I am so 
glad that you are going. to take up the 
question of ‘boosting’ THe Voirta Re- 
view. We all need that magazine and 
there is no reason at all why that $3,000 
cannot be raised. I shall be only too glad 
to co-operate in every way possible and 
will try to raise as much as _ possible 
through my school. How would the 
‘quota’ idea work out among the schools 
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and teachers? They seem to use it in all 
the regular drives.” 

Mrs. John E.. D. Trask promised to try 
to raise $100. 

Miss Sarah Fuller, renowned for her 
work in the Horace Mann School and for 
her part in teaching Helen Keller to 
speak, wrote the following beautiful 
letter, indicating the high estimate which 
she places upon “Our Magazine”: 

“DeaR Miss Kinzie: I thank you very 
much for telling me of the plan to avert 
such a world-wide calamity as the dis- 
continuance of THe Voira Review 
would be. While I cannot pledge a large 
sum of money (I am sending five dollars) 
to Mr. De Land, I shall gladly co-operate 
with you in finding friends, who may aid 
in preventing the extinction of a maga- 
zine that carries, as no other publication 
does, help, encouragement, and cheer to 
hundreds of all ages deprived of hearing. 
I shall think, with Emerson, that ‘there 
never was a right endeavor but it suc- 
ceeded’ and shall look hopefully for our 
desired results.” 

With evidence of such spirit, we feel 
now at the general launching of the drive 
that there will be a wave of enthusiasm 
throughout the profession and among 
subscribers to raise the minimum of 
$3,000. 

Surely, there are not many readers who 
could not help to the extent of $1. Why, 
if even this small amount were forth- 
coming from each of the 2,000 sub- 
scribers, we would practically have the 
minimum amount without further effort. 
Now, when we think how many individ- 
uals there are who could send $50 or $100 
and not miss it, and others who with a 
reasonable amount of sacrifice could send 
$10, $15, or $25, how long would it take 
to set THE Vota REviEw on its feet! 

In view of the many schools for the 
hard of hearing, with their affiliated club 
organizations; the State and private in- 
stitutions for deaf children, with their 
large staffs of teachers; the day schools 
for the deaf; the vitally interested par- 
ents of deaf children; the many hard-of- 
hearing subscribers and readers—all of 
whom are the recipients of unlimited 
benefit from the magazine—would it not 
seem reasonable to set the goal at $15,000 
instead of $3,000? How can we who 
understand so well the needs of the deaf 


not be eager to put our shoulders to the 
wheel and do everything possible to help 
push this vital movement forward? Can 
we be loyal to our calling if we sit idly 
by in the face of this urgent need for 
action? Furthermore, inasmuch as so 
much has been done for us, is it not only 
right that we should think of the army 
of deaf people who cannot be reached and 
helped without a circulating medium? 

This is no time to be a slacker. The 
movement is now on. What are you go- 
ing to do about it? Where do you stand 
in the work for the deaf? 

Following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived to date. Let’s see how large we 
can make it by next month. Checks 
should be made payable to Boyd Taylor, 
Treasurer, and sent direct to Mr. Fred 
De Land, 1601 35th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D: C.: 


Mr. John Dutton Wright...... $100.00 
Miss Louise Winsor Brooks.... 100.00 
Miss Marie Eisenlohr......... 100.00 
The Misses Kinzie............ 100.00 
Dit ERGO BAANB kicks v0-5 50.00 
Miss Lucy Ella Case.......... 25.00 
Miss: Mary D. Suter.......... 25.00 
Miss Alice Grant Smith....... 10.00 
Mr. John A. Ferrall.......... 10.00 
Vineet GD 5 as on sade ves 10.00 
Mrs. H. L. Daddow........... 10.00 
Miss Mary Dugane........... 10.00 
Miss Lillian Paddleford....... 5.00 
Miss Sarah Fuller............ 5.00 
Miss Rena Wolf............. 5.00 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern... . 2.00 
Miss Harriet Sayre........... 2.00 





MISS ELLA C. JORDAN 


Miss Ella Celynda Jordan, for forty- 
seven years a teacher in the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, died at noon 
today at her home in Newton Lower 
Falls, after an illness which extended 
over two years. Miss Jordan was a niece 
of Miss Sarah Fuller, whom she suc- 
ceeded as principal of this school on her 
retirement in 1910, and she retained that 
office until last November, when she re- 
signed on account of ill health. Miss 
Jordan was devoted to her task, and a 
faithful friend to these afflicted children. 
—Boston Transcript, Jan. 13, 1920. 























THE PASSING OF DEAFNESS* 


T WILL be ciear to those who have 
followed the writer up to this point 
that he does not believe that the deaf will 
always be with us—at least to anything 
like the present extent. I believe in the 
“passing of deafness.” Nearly all deaf- 
ness is due either to infectious disease or 
wrong marrying. We have gone a long 
way toward preventing the infectious 
diseases, and when we go the whole way 
we shall get rid of most of the acquired 
deafness. We have done nothing toward 
correcting wrong marrying, and until we 
do something we must bear the burden 
of hereditary deafness. 

Infectious disease and wrong marry- 
ing—this suggests a very simple and a 
very old classification of deafness, ac- 
quired or adventitious, and congenital or 
hereditary deafness. And yet the classi- 
fication suggested is poor ; it is worse than 
poor; it is misleading. Congenital is not 
the same as hereditary, and some of the 
acquired cases are in a sense hereditary. 
To provide for all the deaf, we are com- 
pelled to have a third class—infantile or 
sporadic congenital deafness—and into 
this third class we are compelled to put 
that large number of cases in which we 
are in doubt about the exact date or cause 
of the deafness, that large number in 
which deafness occurs very soon after 
birth. As knowledge advances, this mid- 
dle class will lessen and will disappear, 
and in the last analysis we shall class 
nearly all the deaf as due to infectious 
disease and wrong marrying. At the 
same time we shall get rid of the word 
“congenital” and speak of “adventitious” 
and “hereditary” as applying to nearly all 
the deaf. 

All lists of this cause of deaf-mutism 
begin with scarlet fever, measles, and 
meningitis; then they include other 
fevers; then they specify ear diseases, 
and taper off into falls and frights as 
causes of deafness. Now, falls and 
frights as causes of deafness are either a 
refuge of the destittite—I mean the desti- 
tute of knowledge—or of the affectionate. 
I do not think the doctor is often guilty, 





*Reprinted, by permission, from Diseases of 
the Ear in School Children, by James Kerr 
Love, M. D., F. R. F. P. S. G. 
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and I have every sympathy with the 
mother. Back of the doctor’s mind there 
is a suspicion that some other cause must 
exist, and back of the mother’s there is 
the unwillingness to think such a terrible 
thing as deafness should be “in her fam- 
ily.” Workmen often fall from a great 
height, striking the head and even frac- 
turing the skull, but total deafness of 
both ears seldom results. Why, then, 
should the soft, resilient head of a child 
falling out of a perambulator or out of a 
bed cause deafness in both ears? The 
workman’s head is hard; his skull frac- 
tures easily; concussion is much more 
severe than in the soft, rubber-like skull 
of a child, which seldom breaks and in 
which concussion is much less. Then, 
why should a fright, either to the mother 


. before the birth of the child or to the 


child after birth, cause deafness in the 
child? 

Infectious diseases, then, cover nearly 
all cases of acquired deaf-mutism and 
many cases of sporadic congenital deaf- 
ness, too; for many cases of deafness oc- 
curring just after birth and many more 
in which the deafness exists at birth are 
due to syphilis contracted by one or other 
parent and passed on to the child. When 
this disease enters a family, and it enters 
many families, it spreads death and deaf- 
ness widely, unless it be promptly and 
persistently treated ; and among the poor 
it is hardly ever treated; it is taboo to 
speak about it. And if you cannot tell a 
parent why her children die, or why they 
become deaf, how can you expect her to 
stop having children or to subject herself 
to treatment for the disease? 

I need not here discuss in detail the 
infectious diseases causing deafness. It 
were better here to look at infectious dis- 
eases in general, and to see how far man 
is succeeding in mastering them. Dur- 
ing the last fifty years several of the 
most frightful scourges have disappeared 
from our midst—cholera, typhus fever, 
relapsing fever, and smallpox. In addi- 
tion, several others have been robbed of 
their terror or are on the road to extinc- 
tion. Enteric fever is passing, and when 
an epidemic occurs there is no rest given 
till the milk supply or the water supply 
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has been tested and the cause removed. 
Tuberculosis has decreased by 30 or 40 
per cent. Diphtheria is much less deadly 
than it used to be, thanks to serum treat- 
ment. It is no argument to say that these 
diseases did not cause so much acquired 
deafness as the three I have named— 
measles, scarlet fever, and meningitis. 
That is an accident of the situation. The 
diseases which cause acquired deafness 
remain unchecked with us, because we 
do not know so much of their cause and 
means of communication as we do of the 
others which are well under control. But 
I take it that the progress of the last fifty 
years will continue, and it is because I 
believe in this progress that I feel sure 
that within the next fifty years there will 
be few cases of acquired deaf-mutism. 

Syphilis occupies a special place among 
causes of deafness. Firstly, we do know 
its cause, and, secondly, it causes deaf- 
ness right down from adult life, through 
childhood to babyhood and into intra- 
uterine life. No other disease does that. 
The notification of this disease, when it 
appears in the children of a family, would 
prevent the deafness to which many of 
the children fall victims and it would pre- 
vent many of the so-called congenital 
cases. 

In my scheme for the passing of deaf- 
ness I assume, therefore, the notification 
of congenital syphilis, and, if necessary, 
of syphilis in the parent, too. These in- 
fectious diseases, including syphilis, ac- 
count for nearly two-thirds of all the 
deaf-mutism in Europe and America and 
for much of the hardness of hearing 
which comes on during childhood. What 
proportion of deaf-mutism is due to 
wrong marrying is not so easy to esti- 
mate, but it is somewhere between a 
third and a fourth of the whole; 15 per 
cent is certainly hereditary; about an- 
other 15 is provisionally included among 
the sporadic cases. 

If you cross a tall and a dwarf pea, all 
the children will be tall; there will be no 
dwarfs. But, now, if you mate the chil- 
dren, the grandchildren will show dwarf- 
ness in the proportion of one in four; the 
children had dwarf relatives—a dwarf 
grandparent. But there are no half sizes 
among the grandchildren; they are all 
either tall or dwarf. And however long 


you breed from the talls, even if you in- 
troduce no more dwarfs, you will always 
have a proportion of dwarfs. All you 
need to do is to let the talls fertilize them- 
selves or each other freely. No doubt 
some of them will only breed talls, but 
all of them will not. Asa matter of fact, 
two out of three hybrid talls will breed 
talls and dwarfs, while one out of three— 
pure talls—will breed only talls. But you 
cannot tell a hybrid tall from a pure tall 
till you see the children. No doubt by 
always mating a pure tall with a hybrid 
tall the proportion of dwarfs would grad- 
ually diminish and might, for practical 
purposes, disappear altogether, but really 
an occasional dwarf would crop up so 
long as you used a hybrid in the making. 

Now, deafness is something like this. 
Substitute tall for hearing, and deaf for 
dwarf, and the parallel is complete. For 
reasons which I need not detail here, the 
exact ratio need not be taken. Here, 
then, is how it reads: If you mate a 
hearing man with a hereditarily deaf 
woman, all the children may hear, but 
some of the grandchildren will be born 
deaf. Of the children who hear and who 
in this respect are quite like the father, 
some will have deaf children, even though 
they make hearing marriages. The hear- 
ing children now have deaf relatives; 
some of them are hybrids. No doubt the 
deaf offspring would gradually diminish, 
were the hybrid always to marry a pure 
hearing partner, and for practical pur-. 
poses the deaf offspring might disappear 
altogether; but really an occasional deaf 
child would. crop up so long as a hybrid 
married a hearng person. (*) 

Such is Mendelism as applied to deaf- 
ness. Tallness depends on a single fac- 
tor, and hereditary deafness probably 
does not. That is why the proportion of 
deaf and hearing do not come out quite 
like the tall and dwarf peas. 

Here, then, is the key to the prevention 
of hereditary deafness: Did the heredi- 
tarily deaf never marry one another, 





(*)One family, at least, has been copiously 
represented in this school About sixteen years 
ago two sisters, Nancy and Leta Vernatta, 
were pupils here. Both girls married, and we 
have now four of Nancy’s children and three 
of Leta’s, as well as one belonging to another 
of their sisters—The West Virginia Tablet. 
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hereditary deafness would diminish. Did 
those with deaf-born relatives never 
marry either the hereditarily deaf or 
those with deaf-born relatives, hereditary 
deafness would practically disappear. No 
doubt an occasionally deaf-born child 
would crop up. He might be regarded 
either as a curiosity or a warning, but, 
with the educated public opinion which 
in the meantime had grown up, it is 
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hardly likely that he would become the 
beginning of a new family of deaf-mutes. 
Elsewhere I have entered into detail 
about the measures which should be 
taken fof the prevention both of acquired 
and hereditary deafness; here I have 
tried to show that the “passing of deaf- 
ness” is not a Utopian, but an eminently 
practical, thing. 





THOUGHTS WHILE IN 


By JOHN A. 


wal first attracted my attention 
was that the magazine on the table 
in the dentist’s waiting-room was dated 
1919. I don’t remember ever having 
seen a periodical less than five years old 
in such an office before. It was the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for September. 
Two pages are devoted to a discussion 
of employment for women, and a num- 
ber of points are brought out that I am 
sure will prove of interest to the deaf. 
I just knew that my article on the em- 
ployment question in THE VoLta REVIEW 
for November had not covered the 
ground completely ! 

Introducing one of the articles, the au- 
thor says: “There is always an oppor- 
tunity near home if one has the wisdom 
to recognize it. The objection to the ma- 
jority of suggestions for making money 
at home or in the smaller towns is that 
in too many cases they are merely pleas 
for a species of pathetic charity from 
your friends, who are expected to pur- 
chase of you because of your immediate 
necessities rather than because you offer 
value received. It is only when a woman 
has the courage to look her business and 
her ability to conduct it square in the 
face that she has learned the first lesson 
of ultimate success.” 

As an illustration, the experience is 
cited of a woman who embarked in the 
millinery business, presumably because 
that offered a dignified opportunity to 
make money. She entirely disregarded 
that fact that she knew nothing of the 
subject. Apparently she assumed that 
her friends would purchase their hats 
from her, anyway. They did not. One 
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of them was frank enough to tell the 
amateur milliner that while the latter 
could make excellent doughnuts, she 
knew nothing about trimming a _ hat. 
“T’ll buy your doughnuts,” she added, 
“because they are well worth the money, 
but I wouldn’t wear one of your hats if 
you paid for it.” 

Fortunately for her hopes of success, 
the amateur milliner saw the light, gave 
up her shop, and started in to make and 
sell doughnuts—and has made a great 
financial success of her new work. 

Another woman makes $3,000 a year 
selling bags which she evolves from the 
challis head kerchiefs worn by Hungarian 
peasant women. I don’t know what a 
challis head kerchief is, but the $3,000 
sounds interesting—and the editor insists 
that articles for this magazine must, 
above all things, be interesting. I wonder 
if I could learn to make bags out of 
challis head kerchiefs? 

Starting with just one bureau drawer 
full of coat-hangers for dolls, a New 
York girl has built up a large and profit- 
able gift-shop and now manufactures 
novelties ‘of various kinds. Another 
woman has made and sold more than 
3,000 quaint nut-and-raisin animals, 
which she calls “snarks,” because that is 
just what they look like. 

Mrs. Mary Hatch Willard’s experience 
in preparing delicacies for invalids led 
her to start the Home Bureau Medical 
House of New York City, which can now 
furnish scientifically prepared foods to 
the pupils of the New York School of 
Lip-Reading and to other invalids and 
children. 
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Mrs. Grace A. Rush, of Cincinnati, be- 
gan selling her “Martha Ann” fruit 
cakes as a result of requests from friends 
to whom she had sent “samples” at 
Christmas, birthdays, and such occasions. 
Now she sells to famous shops in various 
cities. If this reaches her eye and she is 
still in the habit of distributing samples, 
the editor can furnish her with my home 
address. 

These are a few of the illustrations 
given, and they serve to illustrate a point 
of vital importance—that a necessary 
preliminary, if one is to make a success 
of an undertaking, is the ability to dis- 
tinguish clearly between what one wishes 
to do and what one can do. It is neces- 
sary that one have the ability to do well 
enough the thing chosen to justify others 
in paying for it. Unquestionably the lady 
who made a success with her doughnuts 
would have much preferred to remain a 
milliner. The latter seemed more digni- 
fied. Perhaps this matter of dignity is 
the biggest obstacle in our search for 
economic independence. We are often 
like a character in a short story I have 
just read: “Being broke and shabby, he 
assured himself that he could not get 
work to which his ability and intelligence 
entitled him, and he would not accept 
work which was beneath his ability and 
intelligence. He was too smart for 
shabby work and too shabby for smart 
work.” 

If one can operate a typewriter, there 
should be profitable work in the copying 
of manuscripts, specifications, addressing 
envelopes, or the writing of circular let- 
ters for business concerns in even the 
smallest towns. If work cannot be se- 
cured from immediate acquaintances, a 
small advertisement in your local paper 
might bring results. 

If one can draw, even if one has not 
the ability to do salable original work, 
there would seem to be many opportuni- 
ties for doing piece-work for architects, 
patent attorneys, and the like. Discuss 
this with your local architect, patent at- 
torney, or engraving company. Perhaps 
you can letter well enough to make the 
little price cards used by merchants 
everywhere. I know a man who has 
traveled all over the United States, mak- 
ing such cards, and he tells me that he 
has never had any difficulty in securing 


as much work as he can do. It is true 
that he doesn’t require much, neither is 
he a particularly skilled letterer. The 
fact that he can earn $25 a week or more 
rather convinces me that any one can do 
as much—or more, with even a fair 
knowledge of showcard writing, as it is 
called. 

One might take photographs, or try 
developing and printing, for amateurs. I 
know one man who does this and in ad- 
dition has built up a very profitable “re- 
pair” department. He will undertake to 
repair anything, from a broken hatpin 
to a wheelbarrow. His specialty seems 
to be “restoring” broken vases and the 
like—at prices that are positively start- 
ling for size. 

The making and selling of preserves, 
jellies, and such things is always with us. 
I know quite a few people who seem to 
make a good living at this. Perhaps the 
sugar scarcity will interfere with them. 
One woman in particular seems to have 
made a fine success of a single specialty— 
orange marmalade. At least she now 
has a shop on one of Washington’s prin- 
cipal business streets. She has to sell a 
considerable quantity even to pay her 
rent ! 

Of course, the means for selling one’s 
output varies according to local con- 
ditions. In the beginning, one’s immedi- 
ate acquaintances may take the output, 
assuming that it is worth taking; or the 
articles may be placed on sale with local 
merchants, on a commission basis, per- 
haps. Small advertisements in the local 
papers will help. Later, when the busi- 
ness is on a substantial basis, one might 
consider the possibility of having com- 
mercial establishments handle and even 
manufacture the articles. If you are un- 
decided between lines of work, your local 
merchants may often be able to advise 
you as to which appears to offer the 
quickest and most profitable returns. 

These suggestions are all in the line of 
independent endeavor, assuming that you 
find it impossible to secure employment 
under others, and merely go to show that 
there is no reason for anything more than 
temporary discouragement. We need 
to teach ourselves to rally quickly from 
the shock of disappointments in securing 
immediately what we seek. There is a 
moral for us in the story of the young 
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man who had proposed to the villo~> 
school-teacher. She replied scornfully: 
“Do you suppose that I would marry a 
man so benighted that he carries a horse- 
shoe in his pocket for luck?” The young 
man was very much taken aback, but he 
rallied quickly. Taking the horseshoe 
from his pocket, he stroked it gently. 
“Well, old fellow,” he said, “I guess no- 
body will doubt. your efficacy after this.” 

It is really astonishing how many dif- 
ferent articles or kinds of service people 
are willing to pay for. It seems largely 
a matter of presenting the situation in a 
good light. The vital phase of the em- 
ployment question is to be able to show 
your prospective employer that your 
services will be a good investment from 
his standpoint. The right sort of a sale 
should always be mutually beneficial, and 
you are merely selling your services just 
as you would any other commodity. 
You must have faith in yourself and in 
the article you wish to sell. If you do 


not believe in yourself, or in it, how can 
you reasonably expect others to do so, 
or to invest their money? 

Some one has said: “A physical handi- 
cap is a challenge to a strong man, a spur 
to the man of resources, an excuse to the 
parasite, and a millstone around the neck 
of the weakling.” None of us is any 
too strong for the battle we must face, 
but there should be much helpful en- 
couragement in the stories of how other 
deaf people are succeeding. We have 
the same chance as they. Let us try to 
make the most of it. 

“Tf never a sorrow came to us, and never a 
care we knew; 

If every hope were realized, and every dream 
came true; 

If only joy were found on earth, and no one 
ever sighed, 

And never a friend proved false to us, and 
never a loved one died, 

And never a burden bore us down, soul-sick 
and weary, too, 

We'd yearn for tests to prove our worth and 
tasks for us to do.” 





HOW NEBRASKA ADOPTED THE ORAL METHOD 
By MRS. E. J. BABCOCK 


NCE upon a time, as most stories 

begin, two men lived in Nebraska, 
in widely separated parts; belonged to 
different political parties ; had never met ; 
in fact, knew of each other’s existence 
only through common friends. But two 
important things they held in common. 
Each was the father of two deaf chil- 
dren, and each was thoroughly discour- 
aged over the so-called “oral method” as 
taught in our “combined” school. One 
day, late in December, 1910, each man, 
without knowing what the other was do- 
ing, wrote a letter to the outgoing and 
incoming governors, calling attention to 
this needed reform. This unusual co- 
incidence led to correspondence and to a 
meeting with their wives at the capitol, 
where they interviewed the Governor and 
all State officials who had the remotest 
connection with the school for the deaf. 
On the advice of some of these, they de- 
cided to have the change in method at the 
school brought about by legislative enact- 
ment. Two or three other parents, whom 


they knew to hold the same opinions, 
were informed of the situation and 
eagerly lent their aid. 

This is hardly the place to tell of the 
long, hard fight put up by the opponents 
of the change, and our complete victory. 
But when such a fight developed, it was 
suggested that we could win and then 
hold our winnings more effectively if we 
had an organization. However, it was 
not until late in March, when several 
parents met in Lincoln at some crucial 
point in the passage of the bill, that the 
Parents’ Association for the Promotion 
of Teaching Speech to the Deaf came into 
existence. 

Although the bill was passed and signed 
only two weeks after the organization of 
the association, yet the strenuous work 
which led up to it was all done by the 
same parties, all parents of deaf children 
and in the same way, and there was still 
more work to do. The Governor from 
the first recognized the force of one of 
our arguments, namely, “We are the par- 
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ents of these children and we know what 
we want for them. They have special 
needs and we know those needs better 
than the public knows them. We have 
the right to ask—nay, more, we have the 
right to demand—that our wishes be re- 
spected.” So in making a choice for a 
new superintendent the Governor turned 
to the parents for help, and when our 
choice fell, [ think unanimously, upon 
Frank W. Booth, then editor of THE 
VoLTaA RE..EW, we proved we were a 
body of discernment and wisdom. 

Our work for the next two years was 
hard to classify. We kept in touch with 
the school and its needs; we stood back 
of the superintendent when necessary ; 
we molded public opinion, and, what was 
more difficult, we tried to mold the opin- 
ion of the board of trustees. This board 
was not exactly hostile, but was not par- 
ticularly friendly. It was one of those 
lukewarm, sit-on-the-fence sort of bodies 
that are so exasperating to deal with. It 
is true that, in spite of us, they often tied 
Mr. Booth’s hands, but what they might 
have done if it had not been for sixty or 
seventy determined parents is hard to say. 

3ut two years after its organization the 
Parents’ Association had a chance to get 
in its work. We watched legislative pro- 
ceedings, and when bills were introduced 
repealing the oral law we got busy. We 
wrote to our members and any others 
with whom we were acquainted, or inter- 
viewed them ; we wrote to our friends all 
over the State, asking them to say a word 
in our behalf to their members; we wrote 
for the papers; we appeared before com- 
mittees ; we wrote to eastern teachers of 
the deaf for letters and facts to use as 
evidence; we wrote and _ distributed 
pamphlets ; we did just exactly as we had 
done two years before, except that we 
were eighty or one hundred instead of 
eight or ten. But the opposition was also 
better organized. 

Perhaps some of our friends thought 
we were making a “mountain out of a 
mole-hill,” but if so they did not know 
western conditions. You might tell an 
African negro, who is as ignorant of as- 
tronomy as we are of the inhabitants of 
Mars, that the moon is made of green 
cheese, and he might believe you. Now, 
the general public is in the same state of 
mind as regards teaching the deaf. 
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More than once an intelligent person 
said to us, with astonishment, incredu- 
lity, or even sneers, “You don’t mean to 
say you expect to teach those children to 
talk.” If some one tells. such a person 
the deaf can never be taught to talk, he 
accepts it without question, even more 
readily than the cheese story, because it 
seems more reasonable. He might doubt 
the cheese story and ask how the cheese 
got up there, but the other is self-evi- 
dent. Then if this same public is told by 
the parents of the older pupils that the 
oralists are a set of cranks, who are try- 
ing to push their children out of school— 
well, there you are! As a little niece of 
ours remarked to her brother when their 
father had stopped a particularly noisy 
quarrel, “Well, we had a bully fight, any- 
way.” 

After our second victory we resumed 
our policy of “watchful waiting,’ and 
then in two years we fought it all over 
again; but this time we won with only 
half the effort. The older manually 
taught pupils and their parents began to 
see that there was no discrimination 
against them; the primary classes were 
showing what they could do, and the 
public was learning that the deaf can 
talk. 

Since then, it must be admitted, we do 
not keep up our organization as we 
should—that is, we do not have very 
many meetings. Nebraska is a little 
larger than Rhode Island, and our rail- 
road companies do not all dovetail to- 
gether as cogs in one machine; so when 
the danger is over we do not take the 
time and expense to attend. 

Once, when our children were little, an 
old gentleman came to visit us. Though 
fond of children, he was a little rough 
and boisterous in playing with them. 
Night, a half-breed shepherd dog, lay in 
front of the fire. Evidently he thought 
the game too rough, for there was a 
growling bark, a rush, and the dog stood 
between them with menace in every black 
and white hair. Every one subsided and 
the dog was again sound asleep before 
the fire. After awhile, the man slyly and 
noiselessly reached out for the child. 
Just as he was ready to grasp her, there 
was a low growl from the fireplace. The 
dog lay still, but with one eye half open. 
Several times the man tried to reach the 
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child, but was always stopped by a warn- 
ing growl from the apparently sleeping 


dog. 
That is the Parents’ Association of 
Nebraska. We lie by the fire and go to 


sleep, but whenever a rough hand is laid 
on our precious child down on the banks 
of the Big Muddy, we spring up with 
every tooth bared. Several times the 
hand has reached toward her, but all we 
need to do now is to growl with half-open 
eyes and the hand is withdrawn. But the 
superintendent knows he can call on us 
at any time, and frequently does, when 
we rouse up and send requests or de- 
mands in to the Board of Control. It is 
not our intention to run the school, but 
only to see that it has a chance to become 
one of the best oral schools in the coun- 
try, and that those pupils who must of 


necessity be taught manually be given an 
equal chance. “Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

And now a new call has come which 
the Parents’ Association may answer. At 
present all our State institutions except 
the State University and normal schools 
are under one board, commonly called the 
Board of Control. We are thinking of 
making an effort to have the schools for 
the deaf and blind, which are purely edu- 
cational, taken from this board and put 
under a board of their own. If we con- 
clude this is necessary for the best inter- 
ests of the school, we shall bring to this 
work the same perseverance, the same 
tenacity of purpose, the same enthusiasm 
and diplomacy that characterized us 
before. 





THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 


HE Chicago League for the Hard 

of Hearing was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1916. It is modeled after the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
and its aims and purposes are: | 

To assist the deafened and hard of 
hearing in the matter of procuring and 
retaining employment, 

To encourage and promote the study 
of lip-reading, and 

To alleviate the social isolation of the 
deafened and hard of hearing and assist 
them in every way possible. 

These aims and purposes have been 
worked out througha free employment ser- 
vice which secures employment and gives 
vocational advice ; through free lip-read- 
ing practise classes, which are held three 
times a week in the league room, and by 
scholarships in lip-reading, three of which 
have been awarded during the past year ; 
and through a carefully-planned and well- 
organized program of recreational ac- 
tivities, which include an informal tea 
and social hour in the league room every 
Saturday afternoon, Bridge Club, Men’s 
Club, and Public Night School Lip-read- 


ing Students’ Club. Also pantomime, in- 


terpretative and solo dance programs; 
lectures with slides; and outings are ar- 


ranged at intervals throughout the year. 
An especial effort has been made to direct 
the interest of the members to the out-of- 
doors. Talks on birds, local wild flowers, 
and the beautiful environs of Chicago 
have been planned, followed by day or 
half-day outings to the woods, parks, 
sand dunes, forest preserve, and other 
attractive spots in the Chicago region. 

In addition to these definite aims, the 
Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
has developed a constructive program for 
promoting the interests of the deafened 
and hard of hearing, and will begin the 
coming year to work toward its accom- 
plishment. The program, briefly sum- 
marized, is as follows: 

An Increased Membership.—Through 
advertising and publicity, we want to 
make the league known to every hard-of- 
hearing person in Chicago, of whom, ac- 
cording to the estimate of otologists, there 
are over 15,000, and to enlist their inter- 
est and co-operation. 

A Survey of the Hard of Hearing.— 
Through a survey of the hard of hearing 
which is now being conducted, to find out 
what trades, occupations, and professions 
the deafened can follow successfully; to 
what extent they need training for other 
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occupations ; and in what particular way 
deafness is the greatest handicap. With 
such information as a basis, the league 
will be able to intelligently give vocational 
advice and to urge the establishment of 
vocational classes for the adult deafened 
and hard of hearing in the public schools ; 
and as an organization to be able to give 
support to any legislation necessary to 
enable special training to be provided for 
the adult deafened in the curriculum of 
public educational institutions. 

An Extended Employment and Voca- 
tional Guidance Service——The league’s 
employment service should be brought to 
the attention of every deafened and hard- 
of-hearing person in Chicago seeking em- 
ployment or vocational advice, and to the 
attention of every large employer of 
labor. 

More Classes in Lip-reading..—The 
Chicago public schools have already, in 
their lip-reading classes in the night 
schools, provided a splendid opportunity 
to the deafened and hard of hearing to 
learn lip-reading, but it would be ad- 
vantageous to have more classes. Day 
classes for the adult deafened would 
furnish a greater opportunity to many 
who cannot afford private instruction, or 
to those who wish to concentrate upon 
the study of lip-reading in order to be- 
come proficient in a limited time, and 
who cannot afford private instruction. 
The league, through its daily increasing 
contact with the hard of hearing, can 
show the need for such classes, and 
through co-operation with the Chicago 
Board of Education work for the estab- 
lishment of lip-reading classes in addi- 
tional schools. 

A Larger Scholarship Fund.—We want 
to increase our lip-reading scholarship 
fund. We know from experience that 
there are many deafened and hard-of- 
hearing persons who could continue in 
their present occupation or profession 
without difficulty if they were adept in 
lip-reading. Private instruction is be- 
yond the reach of many. The free even- 
ing classes in lip-reading in the public 
schools are large; are held only at night, 
and are not general throughout the city. 
One person in a certain locality may need 
or want instruction where it is not pos- 
sible to secure the required number of 


deafened persons to have a class estab- 
lished in the neighborhood school. Also 
individual needs and circumstances can- 
not be given consideration in large, public 
classes. Oftentimes before proficiency 
in lip-reading could be attained through 
public instruction, the opportunity for re- 
adjustment is gone; discouragement sets 
in; the requirements of the position can 
no longer be met—the place is lost. A 
large scholarship fund would be a solu- 
tion in many such problems. 

Scholarships in Technical Schools and 
Colleges —The league should work to- 
ward promoting the idea of scholarships 
for the deafened and hard of hearing in 
technical schools and colleges throughout 
the country where courses are offered 
that are especially fitted to be followed 
by. the deafened or hard of hearing. 
Architecture, mechanical drawing, com- 
mercial art, landscape gardening, agricul- 
ture, poultry raising, illustrating, trans- 
lating, library cataloguing, laboratory 
work, and various other professions can 
be successfully followed by deafened and 
hard of hearing. Why should not the 
deafened who have wealth find an appeal 
and an oppor*"nity for sympathetic serv- 
ice in >roviding or helping toward such 
scholarships? The league as an organi- 
zation can bring these opportunities to 
serve to public attention, and also work 
as an organization to establish scholar- 
ships for the hard of hearing and deaf- 
ened in technical schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

More Acousticons in Churches, Thea- 
ters, Halls, etc—The league should work 
to have more acousticons provided in 
theaters, churches, concert halls, and 
other public buildings. Because of deaf- 
ness, persons should not be cut off from 
things spiritual, things cultural, things 
recreational. The hard of hearing, be- 
cause of deafness, should not be debarred 
from hearing an inspiring sermon, an 
instructive or cultural lecture, a concert, 
etc. They should not be restricted to 
the “movies” for their recreation. Chi- 
cago has a few churches provided with 
acousticons, but no theaters or halls. 
New York and Boston have many. The 
league as an organization can bring to 
the attention of the church trustees, 
theater managers, owners of public build. 
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ings, the need of acousticon provision in 
the plans and furnishings of public build- 
ings. 

Reconstruction Work.—The Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing is the 
agency designated by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education for the re-edu- 
cation through lip-reading of Chicago’s 
discharged deafened soldiers and sailors. 
In addition to this service the league 
should provide, gratuitously, assistance 
in finding employment; advice on read- 
justment by those who have studied the 
subject ; an attractive room which may be 
used as a club-room; frequent entertain- 
ments, and the fellowship of those who 
have met the same handicap and con- 
quered it. 

A Club-house for the Deafened.—lIt is 





the league’s hope in the future to be able 
to establish a club-house for the deafened, 
provided with a workshop, class-rooms, 
meeting-rooms, tea-room, library, gym- 
nasium, and hall, where the club mem- 
bers may find work, training, re-educa- 
tion, and recreation each day, and where 
all having a common bond of interest 
may gather and evince that deafness is a 
great handicap only to those who make it 
so by their attitude. The Speech-reading 
Club of Philadelphia is such an institu- 
tion. Why should not Chicago, with its 
deafened thousands, support a like enter- 
prise? 

To strive for, to work for, to accom- 
plish all these things is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Chicago League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 


AURAL WORK WITH ACOUSTICONS 


By ELIZABETH VAN INGEN 


S THERE are comparatively few 

deaf children who do not have some 

idea of sound, wouldn’t it be ideal if 

every school for the deaf could and 

would employ one or more teachers, ac- 

cording to.the size of the school, to take 
charge of the aural work? 

We all now realize that it is a tremen- 
dously important part of our duty to the 
deaf under our instruction to help the 
children who have even the faintest con- 
ception of sound, not only to retain what 
little hearing they have, but to increase 
it. It is not enough for schools to do a 
little along these lines. They should do 
all in their power. 

Regular work without an instrument 
is a step toward the desired end; but our 
own experience, covering a period of 
several years, has led us to believe that, 
to secure this end in the surest and short- 
est way, a good instrument should be 
used for the aural training. 

A record kept by the teacher of the 
work done in a year or two years by each 
pupil in these classes is most interesting. 
Fach child also has had a pad and on this 
kept a daily record of his own accom- 
plishments. 

Sometimes it is true there is a long, 
hard pull before any improvement is 


perceptible, except by the teacher, who 
often wonders at the patience and perse- 
verance of her pupil. Once in a while 
patience gives out, but it never takes 
much enthusiasm or persuasion on the 
part of the teacher to get the child to try 
again. It is very seldom a pupil wants 
to give up the struggle—a fact in itself 
encouraging. When improvement is 
finally evident, there is great rejoicing, 
and the child feels that at last he is more 
like his friends who can hear. 

In a group of fifty-three children which 
I have in mind there are only five who 
seem to have absolutely no perception of 
sound, and one of these, after having 
tried in vain for two years to hear, still 
insists that some day she will hear. 

Another pupil, who apparently had no 
hearing, persisted in using the acousticon 
every day for nearly a year before she 
got anything; but, having an endless 
amount of pluck and determination, she 
finally, to her great joy, heard vowel 
sounds and could distinguish and repro- 
duce differences in pitch or tone. 

Another child when she took up this 
work seemed to have lost interest in 
everything. She never had really tried 
to speak well; her voice was weak and 
her whole attitude was lackadaisical. She 
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took up the aural work, as she had all 
her other work, with no special interest 
in it, and at first seemed to hear only a 
noise, which she disliked. Then one day 
she suddenly heard a vowel sound and re- 
peated it. The next day she got another, 
and on the day that she realized that she 
was hearing she wept for joy. From 
that day she delighted in speech and took 
a deeper interest in things generally. 

And so I might go on and tell of case 
after case where the persistent use of the 
acousticon has helped my pupils in ways 
too numerous to mention; for even a 
very little hearing seems to put new life, 
courage, and self-confidence into a child; 
and this condition of mind is very soon 
evident, not only in her articulation work, 
but in every move she makes, as well as 
in ‘her general school-work. 

Following is a record showing the 
gradual progress of a few of our pupils, 
giving age now and age at which hearing 
was lost or impaired : 


A 


Sixteen years now. 

Lost hearing at two years of age, from 
a fall. 

With instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears some of the vowel sounds. 

Without instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears only voice. 

With instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears vowels, some words, and detects 
difference in pitch. 

Without instrument, November, 1918. 

At a distance of six inches hears vow- 
els, some words, and difference between 
high and low pitch. 

With instrument, February, 1919. 

Hears vowels, familiar words, a few 
short sentences, and can detect and re- 
produce difference between low and high 
pitch. 

Without instrument, February, 1919. 

At a distance of six inches from the 
sar, A can hear vowels, familiar words, 
and a few short sentences. 

With instrument, May, 1919. 

Hears short sentences, several Mother 
Goose rhymes, and can detect difference 
between low, medium, and high pitch. 

Without instrument, May, 1919. 

Hears words, familiar sentences, and 
pitch at a distance of six inches. 

With instrument, November, 1919. 


Hears sentences that have been drilled 
upon; imitates low, medium, and high 
pitch; hears three rhymes, two hymns, 
and two poems. We believe it is the 
rhythm that helps the child in getting 
the poems, etc. She would-not be likely 
to get just a line or two of the hymn or 
poem and be able to repeat it. 


B 


Nineteen years now. 

Born deaf. 

With instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears just two vowel sounds, ar, oo. 

Without instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears same vowel sounds, ar, oo. 

With instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears about four or five vowel sounds. 

Without instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears the same as with the instrument, 
if sounds are spoken very loud and di- 
rectly in the ear. 

With instrument, February, 1919. 

Hears most of the vowel sounds and 
a few words. 

Without instrument, February, 1919. 

Really seems to hear a few more vow- 
els and words without the instrument 
than with it. 

With the instrument, May, 1919. 

Hears vowel sounds and can detect 
pitch. Her high-pitched voice has been 
lowered with the aid of the acousticon. 

Without instrument, May, 1919. 

Seems to hear just about the same as 
with the instrument. 

With the instrument, November, 1919. 

Hears many of the vowels, knows the 
difference between the low and high 
pitch, and recognizes a number of words 
and several short sentences. 


Cc 


Fifteen years now. 

Born deaf. 

With instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears four or five vowels. 

Without instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears only voice. 

With instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears vowels and some explosive con- 
sonant sounds. 

Without instrument, November, 1918. 
Hears vowels and a few words at a dis- 
tance of one foot. 

With instrument, February, 1919. 
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Hears words and short familiar sen- 
tences and can tell difference in pitch, 
but cannot reproduce it. 

Without instrument, February, 1919. 

At a distance of one foot hears vowels 
and some words upon which she has 
drilled. At a distance of six inches, a 
few short sentences. 

With instrument, May, 1919. 

Can imitate’ difference in pitch, hears 
words, short sentences, and two Mother 
Goose rhymes. 

Without instrument, May, 1919. 

Hears difference in pitch and some 
vowels and words. 

With instrument, May, 1919. 

Hears words and sentences, can detect 
difference between low, medium, and 
high pitch, and can now reproduce these 
differences. 


N. B.—Of course, in all cases except 
where indicated, the pupil has become 
more or less familiar with the words or 
sentences given in these lessons. 


D 


Fifteen years now. 

Lost hearing at one year. 

With instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears about ten words. 

Without instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears about the same words, but not 
at all sure of them. 

With instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears vowels, words, and four short 
sentences. 

Without instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears vowels, words, and short sen- 
tences at a distance of two feet. 

With instrument, February, 1919. 

Hears words, often a new sentence, 
and detects the difference between low, 
medium, and high pitch. 

Without instrument, February, 1919. 

Hears vowels at distance of two feet, 
and words and short sentences at dis- 
tance of one foot. 

With instrument, May, 1919. 

Hears vowels, words, and sentences 
and notes differences in pitch. Often 
gets a new sentence. 

Without instrument, May, 1919. 

At a distance of two feet D hears 
vowels, and at a distance of one foot 
words and sentences, and detects and 
reproduces differences in tone and pitch. 
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With instrument, November, 1919. 

Hears Mother Goose rhymes, a hymn, 
and often new words and sentences with 
or without the instrument. 


“4 
EF 
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Fourteen years now. 

Born deaf. 

With instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears vowels and a few consonants 
and notices difference in pitch. 

Without instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears some of the vowel sounds 
spoken six inches from the ear. 

With instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears vowels, a few words and sen- 
tences, and difference in pitch. 

Without instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears at a distance of one foot a few 
words and at six inches about four or 
five sentences that have been drilled 
upon. 

With instrument, February, 19109. 

Hears vowels, more words than in 
November, a few sentences, and notices 
the difference in pitch. 

Without instrument, February, 1919. 

Hears some words at a distance of one 
foot, and at a distance of six inches short 
familiar sentences, and notices difference 
in pitch, but cannot reproduce it. 

With instrument, May, 1919. 

Recognizes three Mother Goose rhymes 
(we think the rhythm helps here), a few 
lines from three different songs, short 


sentences, and difference in tone, which 


she is beginning to imitate. 

Without instrument, May, 1919. 

Hears words at a distance of one foot, 
and at six inches short sentences. 

With instrument, November, 1919. 

Can at last reproduce the difference 
between low, medium, and high pitch; 
hears vowel sounds; also many words 
she has not drilled upon, and unfamiliar 
sentences and several rhymes. 


F 


Seventeen years now. 

Uncertain when she lost her hearing, 
but probably when she was four. 

With instrument, 1917-1918. 

Hears a few words and short un- 
familiar sentences, spoken one word at a 
time. 

Without instrument, 1917-1918. 
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Hears half a dozen words and a few 
sentences. 

With instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears a great many words and a few 
sentences. 

Without instrument, November, 1918. 

Hears vowels and words at a distance 
of one foot, and detects pitch. 

With instrument, February, 1919. 

Hears new sentences and difference in 
tone and pitch. 

Without instrument, February, 1919. 

Hears words, simple sentences, and 
pitch. 

With instrument, May, 1919. 
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Hears more than any one in her class. 
Hears words, short sentences, difference 
in pitch, and often gets a sentence that 
she is not familiar with. 

Without instrument, May, 1919. 

She is not so sure of what she hears 
without the instrument as with it, but if 
she continues to progress as she is doing 
now, it will not be long before she can 
lay aside her crutches. 

Without instrument, November, 1919. 

Hears sentences, very often new ones 
(1. e., sentences that have not been 
drilled upon). 





MUSIC FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


BY KATHLEEN R. GEDDES 


USIC for the hard of hearing! 

Well, why not? Of course, | know 
that many hard-of-hearing children are 
given music lessons, but a still greater 
number are not. 

I am necessarily thinking of the piano. 
I do not think many hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren would be successful in either violin- 
playing or singing, as both require a keen 
sense of hearing; but piano, properly 
taught, is splendid ear-training and a most 
fascinating object of study. 

However, let me tell about a friend of 
mine. This girl, Catherine Ross, became 
hard of hearing when a very young child. 
She was given lessons on piano at the 
age when children usually are, but didn't 
make any progress. She complained of 
“noises in her ears,” which the piano 
seemed to accentuate, and apparently her 
parents thought she couldn’t learn to play, 
anyway, for the lessons were discon- 
tinued. 

When Catherine was about sixteen 
years old a new neighbor, in whose chil- 
dren she took an interest, reciprocated, 
becoming interested in her; and, having 
been previous to her marriage a teacher 
of piano with a very real love for it, be- 
gan to give her a few minutes at the piano 


every time she went over, which was” 


almost daily. 
“A few minutes” at a time was all the 
time Mrs. Watt could spare, but Catherine 





grew to love and look forward to those 
few “moments musical” above everything 
and made surprising progress. Mrs. Watt 
taught her to “listen” when she played 
and “sing” while counting, trying to fol- 
low the “air” of the piece, all of which 
was excellent ear-training. 

After about a year of this training 
Catherine was able to take lessons from a 
regular teacher and pass the examinations 
along with girls of her own age. In the 
course of time she took the normal course 
in kindergarten music, and now has a 
class, which is proving that she has made 
more than a success of teaching. 

Now, when Catherine hears any one 
hesitating about giving a hard-of-hearing 
child music lessons, she urges otherwise, 
as she says the average hard-of-hearing 
child, properly taught, can learn to play 
as well as the average hearing child ; and, 
what is more, they get much valuable ear- 
training, which will help them in various 
walks of life. ; 

Hearing children, with their sharp little 
ears, will generally notice their own mis- 
takes quickly; a hard-of-hearing child 
does not, but he can be taught to. 

Starting with rhythm (most children 
have a natural sense of rhythm), children 
are taught to clap while a march or waltz 
is played; then to clap the first beat in 
each of a waltz or march. When “time” 
is taught, they are instructed to “close 
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eyes and listsen.” If it is a march—1, 2 
3, 4-—they hold up four fingers; if a 
waltz, three. Another test is to have the 


4 


child place a time signature, say 7 , on 


his book. The teacher starts the metro- 
nome, which is a pyramid-shaped instru- 
ment with a pendulum, which can be set 
to varying speeds (most music teachers 
possess one) or counts so the child can 
hear a measure in : time striking a key 


on the piano, as: 


qa 


4 f ae . (one half, one quarter, 
a2 


and two eighths ) 


(four quarter notes ) 








2 $ 4 


The child listens to the number of 
counts and how many times the teacher 


played to a count and writes down the 
notes accordingly. 

Another ear test which can be given to 
children who know scales, but which 
rarely is given to other than advanced 
pupils, is the “Interval Drill,’ which is 
simply striking a note and another above 
it, taking care, of course, to play a key- 
note above, not any note at random—say, 
C to G, a fifth; D to F#, a third. This is 
rather difficult, even for hearing students ; 
but a minute or so daily will accomplish 
it and it makes for a keener perception of 
music. 

Catherine says the average teacher of 
music pays too little attention to ear- 
training. It takes patience, concentration, 
and interest—all good qualities to culti- 
vate—besides making a world of differ- 
ence in playing any sort of a composition. 
So, whether your child promises to be “a 
great player” or not, he should have piano 
lessons, good ones and plenty of them. 
He cannot help but profit much by them. 


THE EARLY RECOGNITION OF DEAFNESS* 


From the Layman’s Point of View 


By ANNA C. REINHARDT 


PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: 

When Dr. Jones asked me to make 
this address to you, I consented with 
an undue amount of alacrity, not because 
I felt I could please or entertain you, 
but because every experienced and con- 
scientious teacher of the deaf has had 
many heartaches over the neglected deaf 
child. Why are these children so often 
neglected? Either because their deaf- 
ness isn’t discovered soon or -because, 
when it is discovered, the parents are at 
sea as to what to do next. 

In the old days it was customary for 
the family physician to advise waiting till 
the child was seven or eight and then 
placing him in the State institution. The 
enlightened parent of today knows that 
her child has a right to something before 
he is of school age. The natural age for 





*An address made before the Montgomery 
County (Maryland) Medical Society. 


hearing child to begin speech is cer- 
tainly before he is two. Then why should 
the deaf child lose five or six of these 
valuable language-accumulating years ? 

You know much better than I do what 
an elusive thing hearing, or the lack of 
hearing, is. However, when a child of 
two makes no effort at speech, there is a 
reason. It may be deafness, it may be 
mental deficiency, or it may merely be 
nervousness. The very young deaf child, 
or any deaf child, for that matter, will 
indicate his deafness by looking intently 
into your face. If he is of average in- 
telligence, he wants knowledge, and 
looks up at you to see what you have to 
impart. He responds quickly to -vibra- 
tions; tapping the floor with your foot 


,will make him look around. or, if he is 


seated at a table, pounding the table 
lightly with your closed fist will make 
him look up, while the hearing. child 
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THE CHILDREN AT MISS REINHARDT’S SCRCOL 


pays little or no attention to these vibra- 
tions. 

If a child has had symptoms of menin- 
gitis, even mild ones, he needs, of course, 
to be watched for possible deafness. The 
usual tests of aurists aren’t always satis- 
factory with young children. An aurist 
went into a class-room with eight or ten 
pupils and, after an examination, pro- 
nounced them all totally deaf. An ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf then fol- 
lowed him with an examination and 
found each child to have some degree of 
hearing. 

I once took a pupil of mine to an 
aurist, who made the usual tests and told 
me to ask the child what one thing or 
another sounded like. The boy had never 
heard enough of any sound to compare 
it with any other; so that was a useless 
test. He heard enough to get all con- 
sonants clearly, but vowel sounds con- 
fused him. He learned to speak and 
read speech well enough in five years to 


enter the public schools, and is now do- 
ing second-year high-school work. 

When deafness is discovered, no mat- 
ter how young the child may be, the par- 
ents should immediately put themselves 
in touch with some expert for guidance 
The Volta Bureau in Washington (which 
has been endowed by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell and which has no conrec- 
tion whatever with the government) ex- 
ists for the enlightenment of parents of 
deaf children and all others interested in 
the deaf. Here you may get information 
without money and without price. Mr. 
De Land, the Superintendent of this 
Bureau, lives and moves and has his 
being in the welfare of the deaf child 
This Bureau publishes a magazine which 
may be had for the nominal sum of $2.00 
a year and which should be in the hands 
of every physician. 

I must state a few more instances of 
what deaf children can and do accom- 
plish. A child who came to us at three 
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THE FACULTY AT MISS REINHARDT’S SCHOOL 


years and nine months had lost his hear- 
ing a year before. As his parents didn’t 
know how to handle the case, he lost en- 
tirely what speech he had before coming 
to us. That boy is also doing high- 
school work in a public school. If his 
natural speech could have been preserved, 
he would have been less handicapped all 
through life. 

Another child, who lost his hearing at 
five, was doubly fortunate in having a 
physician who immediately discovered 
the deafness and who knew where to di- 
rect the mother for help. This mother 
succeeded in saving her child’s speech, 
and though he is totally deaf he speaks 
naturally and is an excellent speech or 
lip reader. He is a draftsman in the 
Curtiss aéroplane works in Buffalo. He 
never weiit to any school for the deaf nor 
has he any deaf friends. 

Another case in point is that of a 
young man (congenitally deaf) who 
graduated at Harvard last June. He not 
only graduated there, but won the John 
Harvard Scholarship. The boy was and 


is blessed with unusually intelligent par- 
ents. His father discovered his deafness 
at about fifteen or eighteen months. His 
speech training was begun before he was 
two, but for only eight months of his life 
was he in a school for deaf children. 

It isn’t my purpose to lead you to be- 
lieve that every deaf child can be molded 
into a prodigy. The trials of the teacher 
of the deaf are many; her problems often 
seem insurmountable ; she lives with her 
work, and her discouragements are some- 
times almost overwhelming; but if she 
can get the deaf child young enough, it 
matters not to her what the history of 
the case may be, she can succeed in 
teaching the child to speak fairly intelli- 
gibly and to read the lips with a fair 
amount of accuracy, and she goes merrily 
on her way, seeking new worlds to con- 
quer. 

What we ask of you gentlemen, who 
are in the noblest profession in the 
world, is your co-operation. When you 
suspect deafness, don’t put off the evil 
day; refer the parents to an expert at 
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A PUPIL OF MISS REINHARDT’S, NOW AT SCHOOL 
WITH HEARING BOYS 


once. One father said to me, with tears 
in his eyes, “Why didn’t the doctors tell 
me? Didn’t they know about these 
schools?” His child is a sad case of 
neglect. She came to us at eight and 
will never be able to catch up. The 
neglected deaf child is apt to have many 
of the astigmata of a feeble mind, all of 
which gradually disappear with training, 
if the child hasn’t been too long neglected. 





ALEXANDER NOBLE, AGED 14, IN THE SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


DEAF PUPILS MAKE GOOD RECORD 





Every State school should have a spe- 
cial department for children below school 
age, where the classes can be kept small 
and where the children are entirely 
separated from older children, especially 
those who have been taught signs. Un- 
less and until this is done, the deaf child 
will be deprived of his rights. 

Many mothers have had the courage 
to teach their children at home until they 
were of school age. This plan is certainly 
to be recommended, and I assure you 
that any teacher of the deaf will be only 
too happy to give such a mother the glad 
hand. 


DEAF PUPILS MAKE GOOD 
RECORD IN HIGH 
SCHOOL 


In June, 1919, seven deaf pupils gradu- 
ated from the Deaf Oral Department of 
the Parker Practice School, Chicago. 
Two were fifteen years of age, five were 
sixteen. In September six of them en- 
tered Chicago high schools in the classes 
with hearing children. One boy left 
school at the end of September to go to 
work. The five who remained are doing 
splendid work. The reports for the first 
quarter show no failures, some “Goods,” 
more “Excellents,” and one “Superior.” 
One girl, totally deaf, who has received 
her whole training up to this time in the 
oral day school, received the “Superior” 
mark in Latin, and had no mark below 
“Excellent.” She is thereby eligible to 
the Scholarship Club of the high school. 
None of the pupils have had any tutoring, 
nor have they any hearing brothers or 
sisters in the high school to help them. 
They cannot even help each other, as 
they chose different courses, such as the 
General Course, the Accounting Course, 
the Electrical Course, etc. Each pupil is, 
therefore, standing on his own merit. 
We believe this is what a normal deaf 
child should do, if he attempts secondary 
school work at all—Clara E. Newlee. 


Smallpox is reported to be alarmingly preva- 
lent abroad, more especially in Russia and 
Germany, but many cases are reported in 
Austria, Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey, and 
Egypt. Hence there may be many new cases 
of deafness reported during the next few 
years. 
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IT WAS A DREAM 


By MARIAN J. ANDERSON 


some means wherein defective hear- 
ing will not militate too heavily against 
them is a constantly growing question 
among the hard of hearing and should 
be more considered, even by those who 
are not obliged to depend upon their 
work for a means of livelihood. 

Miss Phelps, of Mobile, once said in 
an excellent article in THE Vora ReE- 
VIEW that earning money was a great 
help to self-confidence, and that is cer- 
tainly true. Not only is it important for 
that reason, but to many the social round 
is too taxing, and one must be employed 
usefully and happily (and earning money 
from strangers is the supreme test as to 
useful employment, at least), or the in- 
hibited activities react against. one’s 
mental and physical health. 

Another writer in THE VoLTa REVIEW 
declares that there is not much use of 
giving suggestions about employment, be- 
cause each one must do according as his 
own peculiar environment and _ talents 
permit. Naturally, one must; but I beg 
to differ with this practical contributor 
as to the value of suggestion. I have 
taken suggestions of his and changed 
them to suit my own purposes. The re- 
sult was an improvement, so far as I was 
concerned, both upon his suggestions 
and my own previous practises. 

No, I do not mean to be rude; it may 
be rather a left-handed way of express- 
ing gratitude, but the above acknowledg- 
ment is really intended as a “thank you” 
for some of the excellent ideas submitted 
by this talented member of the family. 

But hard-of-hearing people are apt to 
have lost self-confidence and courage 
and need to have the way pointed out to 
them more than other people do; they 
need more encouragement than the aver- 
age hearing person. So that is the rea- 
son I am going to tell you my dream. . It 
is a thoroughly practical dream, and 
while it can be adopted in its entirety 
only in just such communities as ours 
was, there may be thousands of such 
communities, or the idea may be changed 
to suit other circumstances. To make 


oe question of earning a living by 


you understand my dream, it will be 
necessary to give some personal history ; 
but, in view of the motive, you will 
pardon this, I am sure. 

My home was in southern Kansas, in 
a small town of from two to three thou- 
sand people; there are no large cities 
near and the interests are entirely agri- 
cultural. We owned a farm some six 
miles from town, and it was in the hands 
of a good tenant, with two other neigh- 
bors a few rods from our tenant’s house. 
On this place and all through this section 
of the State are many wild pecan trees. 
The nuts are small and rather thick- 
shelled, and three years ago sold at the 
grove for from seven to eleven cents a 
pound. The shelled meats were seventy- 
five cents a pound, though no one in our 
part of the country shelled them, or even 
took the trouble to sell the nuts except 
at wholesale. 

The Southern pecan is much larger, 
with a thinner shell, and is worth fully 
twice and nearly three times as much as 
the native Kansas nut. Another advan- 
tage of the large, thin-shelled nut is that 
in shelling for market there is much less 
waste. 

Now, these small nuts sell from seven- 
teen to twenty cents at the grove (I see 
them here in the market, labeled “pea- 
cons,” at forty-five cents), and the 
shelled meats are correspondingly higher, 
I presume. Yet no effort has been made 
to improve these native nuts or even 
to plant more. 

The great difference between the grow- 
ing season of the North and South makes 
it hard to use the Southern nursery stock, 
and the market value of the nuts they 
have is still too new to them for the 
farmers to realize how improving the 
native stock would pay. We thought we 
saw the future of nuts and undertook the 
work of raising the large paper shells and 
grafting and budding the native trees. 

The pecan is said to be extremely hard 
to grow the first two years, but after that 
is as hard to kill and requires no care. 
We secured trees from the Alabama and 
Louisiana nurseries and planted each tree 
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ourselves with the greatest care, and in 
spite of an unusually severe season im- 
mediately following, two-thirds of our 
first trees grew. They were for the fu- 
ture. It would be four or five years be- 
fore they would bear and probably ten 
years before they yielded much profit ; 
but they did not interfere with the regu- 
lar crops, and ten years, after it is past, 
is as yesterday. 

For more immediate profit we tried 
grafting and budding on the native trees. 
We read and we experimented, but we 
could find no one who had ever. worked 
with nuts. We did, however, secure the 
aid of fruit-workers, but our experiments 
did not succeed. 

Then the State Forester became in- 
terested in the pecan industry, or, rather, 
in the possibilities of it, and toured the 
State for the purpose of investigating 
and encouraging. He wanted to perfect 
a Kansas pecan with the good qualities 
of the Southern variety, but acclimated. 

I suppose he heard we were “nutty.” 
Anyhow, he came to us and we took 
him the rounds. He examined our buds 
and grafts and showed us our mistakes, 
and promised if we would get him a thou- 
sand or so seedlings ready he would come 
down and graft them himself, both with 
the Southern grafts and with the specially 
fine individual trees we had discovered 
about the country. We had found, for 
instance, one tree with very thin-shelled 
nuts, but of small size, and another with 
nuts as large as the paper shell, but with 
thick shells. 

The State Forester said we were the 
only ones in the State who had succeeded 
in making the Southern paper shell grow, 
and we were naturally much pleased 
with his praise and interest. 

The seedlings were planted and would 
be ready in two or three years—about 
the time the first Southern trees would 
bear. Thus we would have a few nuts 
to show as samples of what the grafted 
seedlings would do and be prepared, with 
nursery stock thoroughly acclimated, to 
sell all over the country. 

But even that was two or three years 
ahead ; so for immediate gain I arranged 
with a big confectionery house near 
Kansas City for all the shelled meats I 
could furnish in the fall, and was ex- 
perimenting on the best ways to soften 


the shells before cracking—the State 
Forester reported his investigations about 
shelling-machines of simple kind—when 
everything was snatched from my hands 
and our home broken up. 

Today I received samples of my first 
crop of Southern pecans—perfectly grand 
ones—but the later trees, entrusted to the 
tenant’s planting, have not grown, the 
seedlings are not ready—in short, if you 
want a thing done you must do it your- 
self. 

We had the market, the nuts, the land, 
and immediate profit at hand. The nuts 
are now at least twice as valuable as they 
were three years ago, but no one has 
taken up this work in our section of the 
State. 

That is not all my dream. Everybody 
there raises chickens just on the waste 
feed ; they run, even in town, and require 
little outlay. No, that is not a pun. They 
are profitable, but, as with the nuts, no 
special effort has been made to make 
them more so. If one raises by one’s 
self, it does not pay to raise capons, ex- 
cept for the increased weight, for it is 
necessary to have a certain quantity ready 
to ship at one time in order to receive 
capon prices. There is no risk or loss in 
caponizing, for if a bird dies it brings its 
price as a broiler, death being instan- 
taneous. So I arranged with our ten- 
ant’s wife, and she, two neighbors, and 
I combined and engaged a man to come 
and teach us how to caponize. Our com- 
bined flocks would enable us to secure 
capon prices. The man was engaged 
and our chickens were ready, when our 
sudden leaving stopped this plan, as well 
as the nut-work. 

The first garden truck there brings 
good prices, but soon the price is too low 
to pay to pick and bring to town, and 
the vegetables rot in the gardens. The 
waste is enormous, even now, and be- 
fore the war was worse. 

For two years I experimented with 
steam canning, at first to the amused in- 
terest of my friends and family, but with 
such success that I bought a small can- 
ning outfit the third year, and the faith- 
ful tenant’s wife and the neighbors, who 
were to,combine with the chickens, too. 
were to unite in canning the surplus of 
their gardens. I never would raise 
garden myself. 
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We were all well known in the town 
and, with our own names on the labels, 
were sure of our first goods selling 
through a local grocery, simply through 
curiosity; then those who fared better 
than the cat that paid the extreme pen- 
alty for its curiosity might prove regular 
customers. We would begin in a small 
way and so risk nothing. 

These three plans came to a head at 
the same time and were all blasted by 
the same circumstance, a death that 
caused our family to move away. The 
others were willing to help, but would 
not lead. 

My plan was to gradually put the work 
in the hands of hard-of-hearing people, 
as I found those who wanted such work, 
and so provide a means of livelihood of 
the most healthful kind—one that re- 
quired brain and was capable of great 
development. 


The next year the canning clubs swept 
over the country, though they passed our 
corner by, and we would have been the 
leaders in this work. 

Now it is nothing but a dream in spite 
of several years spent in perfecting it. 
Why did I have it? 

I hope it will bear results in giving the 
idea to some one else who may adapt 
the plan to suit his own community. In 
my own case the beauty of the plan was 
that, in all three divisions, there was no 
outlay that a child could not have af- 
forded. The regular farming was not 
interfered with; I had the time; my 
duties at home made it impossible to take 
up any form of regular work, yet left me 
considerable freedom—at times, whole 
days. So many women are placed just 
as I was. May their dreams come true, 
and thus mine be realized through 
theirs. 








READING AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT* 
By W. CAREY ROE, B. A. 


HE acquisition and use of language 

by the deaf child is the main problem 
whicheconfronts the teacher of the deaf ; 
it is a problem which by its very nature 
defies a direct solution. Teaching does not 
give a quick return for the money and 
energy expended. The result of many 
years’ patient work does not become ap- 
parent until the lapse of considerable 
time. And though perhaps this is one 
reason why the teaching profession is so 
conservative and views experiments as 
“dangerous,” because they have not stood 
the test which an elapse of time alone 
can give, it is also a reason why we 
should continually reconsider our meth- 
ods in the light of the ideal results which 
we should like to achieve. 

Language, if it is to be of the fullest 
use to the deaf child, must be subjective 
in the real sense of the term. The mere 
reiteration, in a mechanical or parrot 
fashion, of a few words and simple sen- 
tences, whether written or spoken, is not 
sufficient to justify us in believing that 
the deaf child possesses language. 





*Reprinted from The Teacher of the Deaf, 
London, Eng. 


Is the language such that creative 
thought, in terms of language, is possi- 
ble? Is the language such that it pro- 
vides a means of expression of all the 
possible requirements and thoughts of 
the individual? Is the language such that 
it provides a facile means for under- 
standing the thoughts and opinions of 
others? Is the language, in fact, part 
and parcel of the mental equipment of 
the deaf child? Unless all these ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative, 
then it is impossible for us to say defi- 
nitely that the acquisition of language by 
the child has been wholly successful. I 
say acquisition, for though we are re- 
sponsible for laying the material before 
the child and also for teaching the child 
the means whereby he can grasp that ma- 
terial, it is the child, and the child alone, 
who by active use of his mental faculties 
has to make the actual acquisition. T* 
mind of the child must respond to the 
material. 

The acquisition of language by the 
hearing child is so natural that one is 
spt to overlook the fact that it is really 
the result of incidental teaching, the very 
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best form of teaching; and this acquisi- 
tion appears so simple, so easy, that one 
is forced into the conclusion that the 
actual acquisition of language is, after 
all, a very simple thing. A hearing child 
of three will understand and use spoken 
language which is the equal of that of the 
average deaf child who has been at school 
for years. Mentally, the deaf child is 
sound and presumably the acquisitive 
power is there, but the lack of hearing 
prevents the acquisition of spoken lan- 
guage, which in the case of the hearing 
child is the foundation of all language. 
But the presence of deafness does not do 
away with the acquisitive power, and our 
difficulty is so to place language before 
the deaf child that it will be acquired 
as readily and easily as it is by the hear- 
ing child. 

Were the race of the future to be deaf, 
some form of silent communication, per- 
haps by lip-movement, would have to be 
developed. But, whatever form the 
means of communication took, it would 
be used by the mother to the child in 
infancy, and that form of language would 
be acquired naturally and easily. The 
acquisition of language depends upon a 
common means of communication, and, 
unfortunately for the deaf «child, the 
common means in every-day use depends 
upon the existence of hearing; conse- 
quently he is taught nothing by those 
around him. 

How far it is possible to train a young 
deaf child to make use of the ordinary 
means of communication to acquire lan- 
guage it is impossible to say. The re- 
sults achieved at the Manchester Junior 
School and in our own s¢thools and else- 
where prove that it is possible by means 
of lip-reading and by speech-training to 
reach a high standard of language attain- 
ment, if we can secure our pupils at an 
early enough age and if our work can 
be carried on under fairly ideal condi- 
tions. 

It is a great pity that we cannot scrap 
all our existing schools and traditions and 
start afresh, with the ideals and knowl- 
edge that we now have. First would 
come an insistence that the child and 
teacher should have a fair chance, and 
that the former should come under ex- 
pert guidance at an early age; the earlier 
the better. Then would come a system 


of graded and classified schools; and 
finally in our residential schools provision 
would be made whereby our pupils could 
live in small groups, and thus be in a 
position to receive that constant inciden- 
tal teaching in their out-of-school life 
without which the results of the oral 
method will always, in my opinion, be 
comparatively disappointing, at least to 
those teachers who preserve a high ideal 
before them. 

But we are compelled to deal with 
facts as they are. Many of our pupils 
come to school late in age; they differ 
widely in mental capacity, and out of 
school they receive little or no exercise 
in those subjects which we teach in 
school hours for the very purpose of be- 
ing exercised and used out of school. 
What progress in spoken language do our 
average pupils, particularly the junior 
and intermediate ones, make out of 
school hours? I am inclined to think 
that most teachers would say that the 
out-of-school periods are periods of stag- 
nation, and in some cases almost retard 
the language development of the pupils. 

I am a pure oralist in the real sense 
of the term, but for the development of 
pure oralism it is essential that we should 
have conditions at all times which will be 
conducive to speech development and to 
the exercise of lip-reading. Unfortu- 
nately, we have not got them, and I do 
not except pupils in the day schools, 
who, though in an oral atmosphere, are 
not in an atmosphere conducive to lan- 
guage development. There are excep- 
tions—a good many, I know—but to the 
average pupil, especially in the early 
years of school life, the oral environment 
of every-day life is not one which en- 
courages the acquisition of language. 

Then, again, some of you probably 
read the series of articles by Mr. Forch- 
hammer, which appeared in the Teacher 
of the Deaf a year or so ago. Those 
articles contained a good dead of sound 
practical criticism, and though I dis- 
agreed with his claim that “manuemo,” 
the hand alphabet he has invented, in 
itself improves lip-reading, there is to my 
mind no doubt that he enunciated a tru- 
ism only too infrequently recognized 
when he stated that lip-reading as a 
means of teaching language is uncertain. 
What did he mean by this statement? 
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He meant that a deaf child in watching 
the lips catches a word here and there; 
he does not catch the full sentence (ex- 
cept in school, perhaps, where we speak 
slowly and deliberately), and that con- 
sequently the deaf child tends to repro- 
duce a sort of hyphenated language that 
we know too well. 

A hearing child’s early reproductions 
of language are similarly imperfect, but 
the standard put before the hearing child 
is a perfect one, and it is only a question 
of imitation and practise before the cor- 
rect reproduction is obtained. The stand- 
ard by means of lip-reading is always an 
imperfect one and will always remain so. 
Intellectual lip-reading demands that the 
individual should fill up the gaps which 
the eye has failed to grasp; but in order 
to teach language it is necessary not only 
to teach words, but also to teach their 
exact order, for we express, by altering 
the order or words, differences in mean- 
ing. A deaf child needs not only a vo- 
cabulary, but a knowledge of the relation- 
ship of words, and it is in the latter 
knowledge that a deaf child is usually 
deficient. To the average deaf child, 
then, lip-reading has an intellectual value, 
and as a means of natural communica- 
tion it is excellent; but, in my opinion, 
as a vehicle of language teaching it is 
faulty. The deaf child imitates only 
what he sees, and consequently the deaf 
child never goes through that period of 
self-correction in language through which 
a hearing child goes normally, for the 
simple reason that the standard forms of 
language which must be used are never 
seen by means of lip-reading. 

I have tried to make clear two things: 

Firstly, that the out-of-school life of 
the average deaf child, from a language 
development point of view, is a period 
of comparative stagnation. 

Secondly, that lip-reading as a means 
of teaching language to the average deaf 
child under present conditions is faulty, 
because it does not set the correct stand- 
ard continuously before the pupil. I 
do not suggest that lip-reading is any 
the less valuable because of this limita- 
tion, but a frank recognition of it is, I 
think, negessary if we are to make that 
progress which is so essential to educa- 
tional life. Until oralism is given the 
opportunity of developing in the condi- 


tions J have stated, I am inclined to think 
that those teachers who, from the nature 
of their work in the class-room, are en- 
titled to expect the best results will be 
disappointed in the final product. 

Spoken language and written language 
are in essence two distinct elaborate sys- 
tems of conventional signs, one appealing 
to the ear and the other to the eye. The 
system of spoken language signs is so 
general in the society in which we live 
that we are apt to look upon its acquire- 
ment as a natural development in the 
child, but actually the power to use 
spoken language develops no more natu- 
rally than does the ability to ride a bicycle 
or to swim. The conventional signs, 
whether spoken or written, mean some- 
thing; but the meaning is only acquired 
through association and explanation by 
others. The hearing child acquires first 
a knowledge of the system of spoken 
signs, which are associated incidentally 
with a meaning by those who are around 
him; then he interprets, also by the 
aid of those around him, the written signs 
by means of the spoken language which 
he has already acquired. 

In an article entitled “Visual Reading,” 
which appeared in the Teacher, I pointed 
out that this interpretation of the written 
signs by means of spoken language was 
not a necessity, but in the case of a hear- 
ing child was a convenience, because the 
spoken language already existed. Now, 
both of these systems of signs, written 
and spoken—I am referring to English— 
are universal, at least as far as English 
people are concerned; both can be un- 
derstood by the majority—one could al- 
most say, by all the people who inhabit 
these islands—and in order to communi- 
cate our thoughts to each other it is es- 
sential that we should have a knowledge 
of both these systems of conventional 
signs if we intend to take our full share 
in the world at large. It is possible to 
get along fairly well with a knowledge 
of only one of these systems. But, and 
this is the main point, our knowledge of 
these systems must be thorough; a de- 
fective system of language signs. whether 
spoken or written, stunts mental growth, 
limits the power of expression, and pre- 
vents the acquisition of clear knowledge. 
It is essential, then, that we must pro- 
vide our pupils with a thorough knowl- 
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edge of language or give them a start 
along that line of development which 
will enable them to acquire that knowl- 
edge for themselves. 

Now, let us examine the two universal 
systems of signs from the point of view 
of the deaf child for language-develop- 
ment purposes. As a general means of 
communication, spoken language is un- 
doubtedly the most convenient and the 
most suitable ; but I am treating the sub- 
ject from the point of view of language 
acquisition. When the average deaf 
child first comes to school he possesses 
neither of the recognized language sys- 
tems. Lip-movements convey nothing 
whatever to his mind; written symbols 
convey nothing to his mind. As far as 
the child himself is concerned, it is im- 
material which system we commence 
with; both are dependent for their 
acquisition on the sense of sight; both 
are conventional signs, which have to 
be associated with a meaning before 
they have any value. But there is a 
very considerable difference when we 
come to consider the comparative ease 
of acquisition and use for accurate re- 
production from a language point of 
view. 

(1) Lip-reading, from a _ language 
point of view, is faulty ; written language 
is exact to the eye. 

(2) Lip-reading does not lead by itself 
to the reproduction of spoken language ; 
far more is involved in speech than what 
is seen at the lips, whereas written lan- 
guage, to be produced, should be repro- 
duced accurately as seen by the eye; no 
other sense is involved. 

(3) If a child can be taught to under- 
stand the written symbols, language ex- 
pansion by the child itself out of school is 
possible, whereas the possibilities of equal 
expansion by means of lip-reading are 
limited, as I have already pointed out. 

(4) It is much easier in teaching to 
associate the printed symbols with a 
meaning than it is to associate a series 
of movements. 

(5) Self-correction and self-improve- 
ment are possible by means of written 
language or reading, but no degree of 
facility in lip-reading will allow of self- 
correction in spoken language to any 
great extent. 

It may be thought I am laying too 


much stress on the importance of written 
language to the neglect of speech and lip- 
reading, but I feel certain that the ac- 
quisition by the deaf child of the power 
to read and to express his own thoughts 
in correct written language will not in 
any way affect the quality of the speech 
or speech-reading. In fact, I should be 
inclined to hope that the quality will be 
improved and the use made of spoken 
language increased. As oralists we do 
our utmost to teach the deaf child to 
speak and to lip-read, so that he may 
share in the universal means of com- 
munication ; but do not let us strive after 
the shadow and miss the substance. Even 
the most brilliant lip-reader would find 
the utmost difficulty in following a lec- 
ture, but if he can read, the storehouse 
of books and literature is open to him at 
his leisure. 

However, I am not comparing these 
two systems of language symbols. Each 
has a place in the education of the deaf 
child, and the object of this paper is to 
attempt to focus the attention of all on 
the possibility of making more use under 
existing conditions than hitherto of read- 
ing as a means of language development. 
From a physical and psychological point 
of view, I do not see why a deaf child 
should not in two years acquire a knowl- 
edge of written language equal to the 
knowledge of spoken language which a 
hearing child of four possesses. The re- 
production of written language will fol- 
low the same course as a hearing child 
follows in his efforts to reproduce spoken 
language—all the time progressing to- 
ward that aim of perfection which will 
be in accordance with the standards set 
before him. 

A Cockney speaks in accordance with 
the standards he hears. A deaf child 
will write eventually in accordance with 
the standards we set before him, provided 
the standards are given sufficiently early 
and in sufficient numbers, and pro- 
vided also that the association of the 
written symbols with the meaning is made 
interesting and clear to the child. 

I believe every one here will agree as 
to the importance of teaching the deaf 
child to read, but I think that the tend- 
ency to treat reading has not been and is 
not looked upon as a vital need. Reading 
has been treated rather as an acquire- 
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ment to be developed later in school life, 
and has been taught by means of spoken 
language; but I suggest that with our 
average pupils, the bulk of the school, it 
would be psychologically sound to begin 
reading early and to develop in the child 
a knowledge of the written language 
symbols. In fact, as Mr. Story has well 
said, “let the child get language from 
reading.” But there is one main limita- 
tion to the use of reading for this pur- 
pose, and that is the provision of reading 
matter. Practically all reading books are 
written for children already in possession 
of spoken language, and I do not except 
the two books issued by our own college. 
Teachers are and will be dependent for 
the compilation of reading matter for the 
junior pupils on their own imagination 
and ingenuity. The provision of a series 
of graduated reading books suitable for 
our schools is urgent. Such a series 
should bear in mind the needs and limi- 
tations of the child as to language. 

The unit of language is a sentence, 
and we should teach the various tenses 
in sentence forms; the confusion in the 
use of tenses arises possibly from the 
habit of having lists of words. The mis- 
use of prepositions and incorrect order 
of words all arise from the same cause. 
The child is in the habit of thinking in 


words instead of sentences. Let our first 
reading lesson be a sentence or sentences. 
Let the child always see words in sen- 
tences and he will come to think of words 
only in relation to other words. 

Our teaching of language in the past 
has been too analytic; let us try synthetic 
reading, and I feel confident that from a 
language point of view the pupils will 
gain. The deaf child has a knowledge 
of things; the mind is active. Printed 
symbols can be seen easily and accu- 
rately, and their reproduction, from a 
physical point of view, offers little diffi- 
culty. The part of the teacher is to se- 
cure as early as possible the correct as- 
sociation of the existing knowledge in 
the mind of the child with the printed 
symbols, and thus set the child on the 
way to acquiring a full knowledge of one 
of the universal systems of language 
signs. Reading can be done out of 
school with advantage to the child; it can 
be done when the child is alone, and in 
my opinion the power to read can be ac- 
quired more easily and rapidly than lip- 
reading; and, further, this power is es- 
sential if the language of our pupils is to 
attain the high standard of accuracy and 
perfection which it must do if the mind 
is to develop to the full. 





A GERMAN CONTEMPORARY OF DE L’EPFE'’S 


BY FRED DE LAND 


AMUEL HEINICKE was born in 

the country village of Nautzschiitz, 
near Weisenfels, Germany, on April 10, 
1729. He died of apoplexy, on April 30, 
1790, at the age of 61. His father was a 
farmer and wanted his son to till the soil ; 
but Samuel preferred to be a student, and 
at the age of 21 he went to Dresden and 
enlisted as a private soldier in the body- 
guard of the Elector of Saxony. During 
the next six years he devoted all his leis- 
ure moments to studies, even declining 
promotion in the army for fear it would 
interfere with his studies and with his 
happy married life. Then came the 
“Seven Years’ War,” and within a year 
Heinicke was a prisoner of war and taken 
back to Dresden, where he managed to 


escape. Getting his wife and child, he 
went to Jena, and in 1757 enrolled as a 
student at the university. The next year 
he went to Hamburg as an instructor and 
remained there until 1768. Then he 
moved to Eppendorf, where he was an 
instructor and “a chorister,” for he was 
a fine musician. There he taught the 
deaf son of a miller and began his life’s 
work. In 1772 it is stated that he had a 
class of four deaf pupils, and later on 
other pupils were added. In 1778 Fred- 
erick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, in- 
vited Heinicke to open a school for deaf 
children in Leipsic. He arrived there on 
April 13, 1772, with nine pupils and in 
May opened an institution that is still in 
operation. ‘That same year Heinicke’s 
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first book, “Observations Concerning the 
Dumb,” was published at Hamburg by 
Herald. 

On July 12, 1782, Heinicke wrote to 
the Abbe De l’Epée: “No other method 
can compare, either in point of facility or 
solidity, with that which I have invented 
and now practise; for mine is built en- 
tirely on articulate vocal language, and 
upon taste, which supplies the place of 
hearing. My deaf pupils are 
taught by a slow and easy process to 
speak both their vernacular tongue and 
foreign languages with a clear and dis- 
tinct voice, from habit and from under- 
standing, just as well as those who enjoy 
the faculty of hearing. If you 
suppose I make no use of the dactylology 
in my tuition, you are very much mis- 
taken; I use it, however, only for the 
combination of ideas ; but the signs which 
serve for the communicating of thoughts 
among my pupils consist in language ar- 
ticulated and expressed in writing. 


“The method which I now pursue in 
the tuition of the. deaf and dumb was 
never known to any one besides myself 
and son. The invention and arrangement 
of it cost me incredible labor and pains, 
and I am not inclined to let others have 
the benefit of it for nothing. By right, 
the publication of it should be purchased 
of me by some prince, and I defy all the 
casuistry in the world to argue me out of 
money that I lawfully and laboriously 
gain. Such of the deaf and dumb as are 
poor, I instruct gratis, while I make the 
rich pay in proportion to their wealth, 
and I often receive more than I demand.” 

It is believed that Heinicke employed 
in his class-rooms “an artificial tongue 
and throat, contrived to give the deaf a 
view of the whole mechanism of the 
organs of speech,” and that he utilized 
certain substances, bitter or sweet, to im- 
press upon the minds of his pupils certain 
speech sounds. But, it is stated, “his 
complete method of instruction was never 
divulged.” 





STAMMERING AND AMNESIA * 
BY ERNEST TOMPKINS, M. E. 


VERYWHERE, opposing the strug- 

gles of the race for advancement, we 
find bias; and nowhere does it appear 
with more obstructive effect than in the 
very discussions which are supposed to 
develop the truth on which we depend 
for progress. We almost never hear an 
informal argument which brings convic- 
tion—admitted conviction—to either side ; 
and in printed arguments, with the op- 
posing views presented in different peri- 
odicals, with failure of the answers to 
meet the questions raised, and with no 
impartial summing up, the immediate re- 
sult is darkness rather than light. The 
effect of this great inefficiency in our 
press is everywhere to be seen. Take 
stammering for an example. 

In the United States alone there are, 
according: to various authorities, from 
one million to half a million sufferers 
from this torturing and incapacitating 


* The unreferenced quotations in this article 
are from Tue Vouta Review, September, 1919. 


disorder, and they remain in their suffer- 
ing while two contending parties talk, 
talk, talk to no useful effect. One party 
claims that the habit nature of the dis- 
order facilitates total eradication of it; 
the other party claims that the disorder 
is a disease, and, though its members dif- 
fer as to the kind of disease, has no satis- 
factory remedy to offer. The latter party 
is the old one, by far the largest one, and 
the one with greatly preponderating in- 
fluence in the press and in all agencies 
concerned with the question. Will these 
two parties contend for years and years 
while generations of stammerers grow 
into the disorder, live tortured lives, and 
almost welcome death, or will these par- 
ties put aside all bias, get together, and 
solve the question on which the happiness 
of this great number of sufferers de- 
pends? 

The answer to this question depends on 
us. Shall we bring to a comprehensible 
conclusion an important discussion 
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which is already well developed in THE 
Vora REVIEW, or shall we let it drift off 
as more fog, to thicken that which already 
exists? This article is a sincere attempt 
to reach a dependable conclusion; and 
although it is a summing up by one side— 
as it has to be, for unfortunately we have 
no formal means of solving these impor- 
tant questions—still that summing up will 
be made with strict adherence to the 
evidence. 


THE SITUATION INVOLVED IN THE 
DISCUSSION 


A comparatively new view of stammer- 
ing, called “The Speech Interference 
Theory,” claimed to be thoroughly satis- 
factory and to afford a complete solution 
of the stammering question, is unable to 
make efficient progress, owing to exten- 
sive propaganda in support of “The 
Transient Auditory Amnesia Theory,” 
and the writer, in order to clear the field, 
oublished a number of alleged fallacies 
of the latter theory. The author of the 
theory, Dr. Bluemel, answered the criti- 
cisms. 

THE QUESTION 


Is the amnesia theory sufficiently satis- 
factory to justify its use as a working 
theory? 


OUTLINE OF THE DISCUSSION 


(a) Negative: “Bluemel himself admits 
that it does not account for the cases ac- 
quired by association and imitation, so it 
is inapplicable to what Fletcher considers 
to be more than half the field. This alone 
makes the theory untenable.” 

Affirmative: As to the inapplicability 
of the theory to cases acquired by asso- 
ciation and imitation, “This is certainly 
true. .” Bluemel continues his 
answer with an effort to account for 
these cases by some other theory; but 
this in itself is a further denial of the 
amnesia theory. 

(b) Negative: “Amnesia is a form of 
aphasia, a disorder which occurs most 
frequently in advanced age, whereas 
stammering does not occur in advanced 
age.” 

Affirmative : “I must admit that organic 
aphasia (that is, aphasia due to destruc- 


tion of brain tissue) is generally a disease 
of adult life. But the stammerer has no 
such form of aphasia. His malady is 
functional rather than organic.” 

Negative Rebuttal: “The causes of 
aphasia are somewhat arbitrarily differ- 
entiated as functional and organic. In 
reality, there is no such division, for 
functional defects are in themselves due 
to organic causes, though the abnormal 
organic condition may not be visible to 
the naked eye.” (Bluemel, Vol. I, p. 179.) 

(c) Negative: “Aphasia is generally 
accompanied by other disabilities, whereas 
stammering is independent of complica- 
tions.” 

Affirmative: Bluemel did not meet the 
issue of absence from stammering of 
complications in general, but he was un- 
doubtedly distracted from that issue by 
the reference to only one complication, 
namely deafness, which he did meet under 
the succeeding heading. 

(d) Negative: “Dr. Makuen, as a re- 
sult of a study of 1,000 cases of stammer- 
ing, found that ‘Only about 3 per cent 
had subnormal hearing, and this seemed 
to be purely accidental and in no respect 
related to the affection.’ This testimony 
of Dr. Makuen is an absolute bar to ac- 
ceptance of the Bluemel theory. Between 
this testimony, which is a record of ob- 
servations by a trained observer of an 
overwhelming number of cases, and the 
theory, which is an opinion supported by 
evidence which on close examination con- 
demns it, the impartial investigator must 
choose the testimony ; and until Bluemel 
disproves that testimony he has no case 
whatever.” 

Affirmative: “A mild form of word- 
deafness is sometimes present in stam- 
merers.” (Vol. I, pp. 235 f.) 

Negative Rebuttal: Since word-deaf- 
ness would be subnormal hearing, this is 
evidently a denial of Dr. Makuen’s obser- 
vations and in favor of the citation which 
Bluemel makes in support of his position. 
But the inconclusiveness of that citation 
is evidenced by Bluemel’s own subsequent 
remark: “The writer is, however, of the 
opinion that a large proportion of stam- 
merers manifest some degree of word- 
deafness under such conditions as induce 
severe stammering : . (oe: 298), 
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Bluemel adduces support for an opinion 
only ; Makuen makes a definite statement 
based on overwhelming observation. 

(e) Negative: Stammering does occur 
on consonants. 

Affirmative: But that is because of 
trouble with the vowel. 

Negative Rebuttal: The question is so 
involved that the average reader is not 
likely to profit by following it, so it may 
be considered an unsettled question, w ith 
no advantage to either side. 

(f) Negative: This criticism was evi- 
dently misunderstood, so the answer is 
not responsive. The intent of the criti- 
cism was to show the impossibility of the 
selection of synonyms for certain words 
if, as the amnesia theory avers, the vowel 
is not known. For instance, Bluemel 
says (Vol. I, pp. 187-188), “His mental 
imagery might be diagrammed—T- N; 

.” Now, the question is, how 
could he select a synonym for that word? 
But since the question was misunder- 
stood, it must be crossed off. 


SUMMARY OF THE DEBATE 


The results of the criticisms stand as 
follows: 

(a) Admitted. 

(b) Contested, but the contest proves 
to be invalid by Bluemel’s previously pub- 
lished statement on the subject. 

(c) Issue evidently overlooked. 

(d) Deadlock between Makuen’s ob- 
servations and Bluemel’s citations. 

(e) Draw. 


(f) Issue evidently misunderstood. 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE DEBATE 


The citation of Robbin’s purported ex- 
perimental confirmation of amnesia would 
seem to call for an answer. The facts are 
(1), that he made experiments similar to 
those previously made by Fletcher, and 
showed thereby that the stammerer ex- 
periences fright—a showing which was 
unnecessary, for it is universally ad- 
mitted; and (2) that he assumed both 
cerebral congestion and amnesia; for he 
says, after making his support of the 
Bluemel theory, “I hope I can 
prove this supposition, that stammering, 
like shock, is accompanied by cerebral 
congestion” (p. 321). So his support of 


the amnesia theory turns out to be only a 
supposition. It is unfortunate that our 
greatest educational institutions and our 
most conservative medical journals should 
disseminate definite conclusions affecting 
the welfare of the race when those con- 
clusions are admittedly based only on the 
hope that a proof of them will be found. 

Bluemel throws considerable light on 
the whole subject by his comment on the 
criticisms. He says: “But in answering 
Mr. Tompkins’ rather trivial objections, 
I do not wish to imply that the theory of 
auditory amnesia is unassailable, and I 
myself am fully aware of its defects. In 
correspondence with Dr. G. Hudson 
Makuen some years ago, I suggested that 
stammering might be continued through 
hysteria or hysterical amnesia, after the 
original cause of the impediment had dis- 
appeared. In medicine we some- 
times find that lameness and other dis- 
abilities persist from psychic causes 
(habit would be the simplest word) after 
the physical causes have been removed. 
The same condition may perhaps obtain 
with stammering.” A fair interpretation 
of this comment would seem to be that 
some years ago objections more serious 
than those now raised made necessary a 
substantial abandonment of the amnesia 
theory in favor of one for which habit is 
the simplest word ; and this is a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the argument. 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
NOVEMBER 19, IQIQ, 


Eprror VoLTA REVIEW. 


Dear Sir: Mr. Tompkins states in his article 
for Tue Vota Review that he is making his 
attack upon the auditory amnesia theory of 
stammering in order to clear the field for “a 
comparatively new view of stammering, called 
‘The Speech Interference Theory.’ ” 

I would suggest to Mr. Tompkins that his 
methods would be more direct if he were to 
write his arguments in favor of the speech- 
interference theory and leave all other theories 
out of the issue. It is not necessary to anni- 
hilate all falsehood before establishing a single 
truth, and if Mr. Tompkins were to establish 
the truth of the speech-interference theory, the 
falsity of all other theories would at once be 
manifest. 

Mr. Tompkins objects to the auditory- 
amnesia theory because of a number of trivial. 
arguments which he labels a, b, c, d, e, and f. 
Argument a is merely a repetition of matter 
already printed in mv book (Stammering and 
Cognate Defects of Speech). Arguments B, c, 
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and d constitute an objection that stammering 
is not conspicuously a form of aphasia. They 
maintain, in fact, that there can be no broken 
finger unless there exist all the symptoms of a 
broken arm. These arguments display a broad 
ignorance of the medical questions involved, 
and in pleading them Mr. Tompkins struggles 
to prove that word-deafness is associated with 
subnormal hearing, with which it has no neces- 
sary connection. Argument e¢ is refuted a 
dozen times in my book. Argument f is merely 
a denial that the stammerer may know when he 
is going to stammer. 

None of these arguments are of great signi- 
ficance, and one could concede or confute them 
all without materially affecting the auditory- 
amnesia theory of stammering. 

In regard to the other matters in Mr. Tomp- 
kins’ letter, I would protest that it is ungra- 
cious of Mr. Tompkins to suggest that in my 
correspondence with Dr. Hudson-Makuen I 
was defending myself against attack. The facts 
are quite different. Dr. Hudson-Makuen was 
collaborating with me by making observations 
in his clinic on my behalf, and our correspond- 
ence had reference to this work. The sugges- 
tion of a controversy in which I first defended 
and then abandoned my theories is so unwar- 
ranted as to be ludicrous. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. BLuEMEL. 





CONGENITAL SYPHILIS AS A 
CAUSE OF DEAFNESS 


The Illinois Medical Journal for Oc- 
tober contains a noteworthy paper, “Some 
Observations on Congenital Syphilis,” by 
Dr. Robert Krost, of Chicago. The paper 
was read at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Medical Society, May 22, 
1919. Its author states plainly various 
handicaps with which the syphilitic baby 
may have to struggle. For instance, 
“from the sixth to the tenth year deaf- 
ness may come on; it is a nerve deafness 
and does not respond to treatment. About 
this time, too, we find changes in the 
eyes, an interstitial keratitis having been 
the most frequent late sign seen; one or 
‘both eyes may be affected, and these 
cases, if neglected, lead to permanent 
blindness because of corneal opacities.” 

At another point in his paper Dr. 
KKrost says: 

“Three cases of juvenile paresis have 
come under my care during the last ten 
years. Because of the marked 
similarity in histories, I will give the his- 
tory of only one case—Geo. L. He be- 


came a patient at the dispensary when 
eight years old. Mother states ; 
the boy seemed all right until nearly six 
years old, when his disposition changed ; 
he cried more easily than before and 
laughed more — ‘became silly - acting.’ 
When he was six years old he had a se- 
ries of convulsions for three weeks. The 
mother noticed at this time an inequality 
of the pupils and a slight photophobia. 
The gait became peculiar about this time, 
and he has had increasing difficulty in 
walking, until now he falls frequently. 
His mentality has gradually weakened 
and he cries most of the time. 

“On examination the boy has the over- 
hanging forehead, a suggestion of saddle 
nose; his upper central incisors are not 
notched, but are peg-shaped; his other 
teeth are peg-shaped and deformed. His 
external glands are all palpable. There 
are no scars on cornea, but the left pupil 
is very large and fixed. Reaction to light 
is gone. His right eye reacts to accom- 
modation. His co-ordination is much 
impaired ; he is very clumsy in fine move- 
ments ; his gait is spastic and the boy falls 
after walking a few steps. Two 
of these children are now, after five years, 
bedridden and absolute idiots. The third 
I have lost track of.” 





THE END OF THE WAR 


On the Bassans docks at Bordeaux, 
France, an old-time sergeant of a negro 
regiment was having trouble with a de- 
tail of men of his own race, who seemed 
inclined to loaf on their work of loading 
box cars with provisions for the army of 
occupation. Addressing one negro, who 
was especially lazy, he exclaimed: 

aje7o mt, af0 OF 9)fA OJ, 

JQ) OGJONIGO, replied the lazy 
one, JWLGO[O BIDlsF, [6 Of0u 
331. 

MWIGW/I93IW,_the sergeant yelled, 
MG Mt WLEOLD BIDS}, [WFWOH 
BOlOrtofawolsy, Hh Bla, of- 
938331, BIJOOlOfwfaiw, of0%u 
DLNIG DO volajw. 


—Adapted from Judge. 

















AURAL SUPPURATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD; ITS 
PREVENTION AND TREATMENT * 


BY DOUGLAS GUTHRIE, M. D., F. R. C. S. Edin. 


N EVERY clinic devoted to the ear 

and throat diseases of childhood two 
affections command the attention to such 
an extent that all others fade into insig- 
nificance, viz (1) tonsil-adenoid disease, 
and (2) middle-ear suppuration ; 90 per 
cent of the work comes under one or 
other of those headings. But while par- 
ents and practitioners are fully aware of 
the ill-effects wrought by lymphoid en- 
largements about the throat and on the 
improvement, often quite dramatic, which 
follows their removal, suppurating ears 
are apt to be overlooked and neglected. 

Middle-ear suppuration is not in itself 
a fatal disease; indeed, the majority of 
cases tend towards natural cure; but it 
brings many evils in its train. The con- 
stant swallowing of septic material causes 
ill-health and sometimes enteritis ; menin- 
gitis is not rare as a sequel of otitis, 
whilst the destruction and cicatrization 
resulting from the inflammatory process 
may so damage the delicate ear mechan- 
ism as to lead to deafness, which to a 
young child commencing its education is 
a severe handicap. Even though the cure 
of an otitis in childhood appears com- 
plete, it is conceivable that some of the 
deafness of later life—for example, cer- 
tain cases of otosclerosis—may be trace- 
able to aural suppuration during early 
years. 

Text-books give scant information on 
suppurative otitis media as it affects 
children. True the disease in a child of 
school age may closely resemble the adult 
type, but a glance at the temporal bone 
of an infant suffices to show the extent 
to which pathology may be modified and 
altered by anatomy. 


ANATOMICAL DATA 


If we look at the base of a fcetal skull, 
such as is used for obstetrical demonstra- 
tions, we see that the most prominent 
features, next to the foramen magnum, 
are the large tympanic membranes, lying 





*Reprinted from The Lancet, London, Eng- 
land. 


almost horizontally. There is no osseous 
meatus, and the drum lies so obliquely as 
to be practically in the same continuous 
plane as the upper wall of the membran- 
ous meatus. The mastoid process, as the 
specimen shows, is as yet undeveloped, 
but the mastoid antrum is relatively large, 
is well drained by a roomy aditus, in close 
to the surface of the skull, and lies higher 
in relation to the middle ear than does 
the adult antrum. The Eustachian tube 
is relatively shorter, wider, and more 
horizontal than it is in the adult, so that 
it acts as a good drain, though, on the 
other hand, infection of the middle ear 
from the nasopharynx is favored. A 
final anatomical, or rather histological, 
fact of importance is the occasional pres- 
ence in the middle ear or antrum of a 
network of embryonic tissue. Usually 
this completely disappears before birth, 
but at times it persists in the antrum or 
attic during the first few months of extra- 
uterine life, and in such cases the pres- 
ence of so delicate and vulnerable a struc- 
ture may render its possessor peculiarly 
liable to otitis media. 


OTITIS MEDIA IN THE INFANT 


As a matter of fact, aural suppuration 
occurs with extreme frequency during 
the first year of life. The results re- 
corded in various papers on the subject 
by eight different observers who exam- 
ined the ears at a series of post-mortems 
on infants show that otitis was present, 
on an average, in 82 per cent. It has been 
doubted whether the presence of pus in 
the middle ear after death in so large a 
percentage of cases was really pathologi- 
cal. Indeed, Aschoff regarded it as a 
“foreign body” suppuration, resulting 
from the presence of vernix, meconium, 
&c., which had entered by way of the 
Eustachian tube. While this explanation 
may hold good for new-born infants, the 
pus has seldom been found sterile, and 
bacteriological investigations have only 
confirmed the extraordinary prevalence 
of the disease. Most of the cases yield 
the pneumococcus, while next in fre- 
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quency comes the streptococcus, the lat- 
ter giving rise to a more severe infection, 
sometimes complicated by mastoiditis. 

The close connection between otitis and 
pneumonia has often been remarked, and 
it is said that the middle ear is infected 
in every fatal case of infantile pneu- 
monia. The commonest cause, however, 
of otitis in infants is the ordinary cold, 
which is a serious disease in early life. 
The nasal passage of a baby is easily 
blocked, feeding is rendered difficult, and 
infected secretions are readily forced into 
the middle ear. 

Symptoms.—Among all the diseases of 
children probably none is so frequently 
overlooked as otitis media. Before the 
occurrence of perforation and conse- 
quent appearance of pus in the meatus 
the diagnosis is no easy matter. 

The ears should be examined in all in- 
fants who suffer from fever of obscure 
causation. The temperature may be high, 
or it may not rise above 100° ; and in the 
latter case, as Still has pointed out, it is 
apt to continue even after the inflammation 
has subsided. Pain, as evidenced by con- 
tinuous crying, restlessness and sleepless- 
ness, and boring of the head into the pil- 
low, are often noted, while the appear- 
ance of head-retraction, vomiting, and 
convulsions may lead to suspect men- 
ingitis, until, with the occurrence of per- 
foration, the true nature of the case is 
revealed. Pain is not constant, however, 
ai.d may sometimes be altogether absent. 
In the average case the drum perforates 
in three or four days, with prompt relief 
of all symptoms. At first the pus is pro- 
fuse, but later it becomes thin and scanty, 
and as a rule the ear is dry within two 
or three weeks. 

Unfortunately, otoscopic examination 
does not always assist us to diagnose 
otitis prior to perforation. The tympanic 
membrane may, indeed, appear normal if 
the stress of the disease has fallen upon 
other parts of the middle ear, and such 
cases are very deceptive. On the other 
hand, a red and bulging drum will often 
betray the condition, though we must re- 
member that in a crying infant the nor- 
mal drum appears red. In examining the 
infant’s ear remember the obliquity of the 
drum. The meatus is a mere slit, whose 
walls must be separated by pulling the 
auricle downwards. The use of a specu- 
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lum with an obliquely cut end and a col- 
lar to give a good grip in manipulation 
may assist one to secure a glimpse of the 
drum, and a fleeting glimpse is often the 
best obtainable. 

Considering the frequency of otitis in 
infants, mastoiditis is not a very common 
complication. When it does occur, the 
thin outer wall of the antrum breaks 
down, and a subperiosteal abscess forms 
above and behind the ear, causing consid- 
erable downward and forward displace- 
ment of the auricle. 

Treatment—In the early stages of 
otitis, dry heat and the use of the well- 
known cocaine, carbolic, and glycerine 
drops will relieve symptoms, but surgical 
treatment is more effective, and the small 
operation of paracentesis tympani might 
with advantage be performed most fre- 
quently. The incision should divide the 
posterior part of the drum from below 
upwards, and should be continued a little 
way along the inflamed meatal wall. 
General anesthesia is advisable. The 
small clot which forms over the incision 
must be syringed out a few minutes later, 
as it is apt to impede drainage. Pus may 
not appear at once, but the flow will be- 
come established within a couple of days. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE MIDDLE EAR 


This disease is not uncommon in the 
infant, though it becomes less and less 
frequent as age advances. In a series of 
150 consecutive cases of chronic middle- 
ear suppuration in children under ten 
years of age attending the Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children, 13 cases were of defi- 
nitely tuberculosis origin. In all of the 13 
cases save one, a child aged 3, the dis- 
= commenced during the first year of 
life. 

As regards symptoms, all cases were 
characterized by a painless and gradual 
onset, and all showed enlarged glands 
around the ear. Facial paralysis was 
noted in 7 cases, while in 3 cases a 
mastoid abscess had formed and rup- 
tured, causing a mastoid fistula. 

The etiology of aural tuberculosis is 
most important from a public health point 
of view, for there is little doubt that the 
infection is milk-borne and reaches the 
ear by way of the Eustachian tube. Ten 
of my patients were bottle-fed, and only 
in one instance was the milk boiled. 
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The treatment of the condition consists 
in a very radical mastoid operation. This 
was carried out in 9 cases, in all of which 
extensive bone necrosis was found, and 
microscopic examination of the granula- 
tions confirmed the diagnosis. Six did 
well and 3 died, one of meningitis a week 
after operation, and the other two several 
months later, of pneumonia and con- 
vulsions respectively. 


OTITIS MEDIA IN OLDER CHILDREN 


Let us now consider the problem of 
aural suppuration in older children. At 
the age of 2 the mastoid process is al- 
ready developed, and the disease tends 
more and more to approach the adult 
type. Acute inflammation is common, but 
the important lesion, the disease which 
destroys hearing and yet goes untreated 
in so many cases, is chronic suppurative 
otitis media, or, for short, aural suppura- 
tion. Even in the framing of child- 
welfare schemes the prime importance of 
this disease is not recognized, while the 
provision of skilled aural treatment in 
fever hospitals remains an urgent neces- 
sity. The ears of the school child are 
nowadays well inspected and treated, but 
the child of more tender years is apt to 
be forgotten. 


Indeed, a recent writer goes so far as 
to say that “there is little ear disease 
amongst children until the beginning of 
the school period.” Surprised by this 
statement, I looked over my records of 
cases of aural suppuration in children, 
and found that of 145 patients no less 
than 95 were under the age of 5 years. 
It would therefore appear that ear dis- 
ease is by no means uncommon in chil- 
dren under school age. 

School medical inspection reports in 
Scotland show that of school entrants 
1.3 per cent have discharging ears. The 
figures range from 0.5 per cent in Lin- 
lithgow County to 1.9 per cent in the 
town of Stirling, but rural and urban 
populations appear to suffer with equal 
frequency. These estimates are probably 
low, as the ears may not be discharging 
at the time of examination. How famil- 
iar is the statement that “the ears have 
been running for months (or years) off 
and on.” 


ETIOLOGY 


_Now what is the cause of all this ear 
disease, and how may it be prevented? 
In 130 cases of aural suppuration in 
children aged 1 to 10 years, I have on 66 
occasions obtained from the mother a 
statement as to the supposed cause, with 
the following result : 


MOORE <> is oa) Suk cae 40 cases (31 per cent) 
Scarlet > tei TEE Scases ( 6per cent) 
Pneumonia ............. 8cases ( 6 per cent) 
Whooping-cough ........ 5 cases ( 4per cent) 
Lag@ey C6) ones scciennnes 3cases ( 2per cent) 
DISRONNE . . 5i. ae 2 cases (1.5 per cent) 


The most striking fact revealed by the 
table is the high percentage of measles 
cases. It may be mentioned that these 
figures were drawn from two different 
years, so that they are not swelled by any 
particular epidemic. The small number 
of scarlet-fever cases arises from the fact 
that two-thirds of the patients had not 
yet reached the age at which scarlet fever 
attains its maximum incidence. 

Downe, who investigated the cause of 
otitis in 500 cases, found 26 per cent due 
to measles and 12 per cent due to scarlet 
fever. Scarlet fever is well known for 
its destructive effects on the ear, but on 
the whole it is well treated, as it is a 
notifiable and a hospital disease. Measles, 
on the other hand, is not notifiable, is 
treated at home, and is too often regarded 
as a trivial complaint. In reality it is a 
more dangerous and disabling disease 
than scarlet fever, and the importance of 
measles as a cause of chronic middle-ear 
suppuration can not be too strongly em- 
phasized. All measures for the preven- 
tion of measles, whether by improved 
housing and greater cleanliness, by 
prompt isolation and more careful nurs- 
ing, or by better treatment during the 
convalescent stage, will go far towards 
lessening the tendency to aural complica- 
tions and reducing the number of cases 
of preventable deafness in later life. 

A second factor in the etiology of aural 
suppuration is perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor of all. The great majority 
of children who suffer from chronic otitis 
are also sufferers from adenoids, and the 
septic infection of those adenoids is not 
only the cause of the otitis, but also the 
cause of its chronicity. The adenoid op- 
eration, therefore, has an important place 
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in the prophylaxis as well as in the treat- 
ment of ear suppuration. As a portal of 
infection, the pharyngeal tonsil is second 
to none. Here enter measles, meningitis, 
and many another ill, and infection may 
readily pass from septic adenoids, along 

the Eustachian tube to the middle ear. 
Measles and adenoids, then, are the two 
principal causes of aural suppuration in 
young children, and merit even greater 
attention than has hitherto been accorded 
to them. 
, TREATMENT 


The following scheme of treatment 
may be a useful guide in average cases: 
(1) cleansing and antisepting; (2) re- 
moval of adenoids ; (3) conservative op- 
eration ; and (4) radical operation. 

(1) and (2) will cure the majority of 
cases. After having tried many methods, 
I now advise the mother to make some 
mops with matches and cotton-wool, and 
with these to mop out the ear until dry: 
then to instil a few drops of peroxide of 
hydrogen and mop out once more until 
dry. This is to be done twice a day. 
Syringing, in unskilled hands, is worse 
than useless, and, indeed, I have known 
ears to cease discharging when the only 
advice was to stop syringing. The mop- 
ping method is a much more effective 
measure. As the discharge lessens, recti- 
fied spirit may with advantage be com- 
bined with the peroxide. 

The importance of adenoids has al- 
ready been noted. Large, firm masses 
may be present, but more frequently a 
small block of friable and pus-soaked tis- 


sue is removed at the operation. Should 
the removal of adenoids, and two or three 
months of systematic “mopping and 
drops” fail to effect improvement, opera- 
tive methods must be considered. 

The radical mastoid operation is sel- 
dom indicated in childhood and should 
only be performed in carefully selected 
cases—e. g., cholesteatoma, necrosis of 
ossicles, &c. One naturally hesitates to 
perform, upon a small child, an operation 
whose effect upon the sense of hearing 
can not be foretold. 

For this reason the so-called “conserva- 
tive” mastoid operation (modified radi- 
cal) should be chosen whenever possible. 
Into the details of the operation I do not 
propose to enter here, but shall merely 
enumerate its various stages: the open- 
ing of the antrum, the removal of the 
greater part of the posterior wall of the 
bony meatus, the curetting and clearing 
of the aditus (for this a bayonet-shaped 
dental excavator is most useful), the con- 
struction of a wide meatal flap, and the 
treatment of the bone cavity with bipp, 
which gives such excellent results in 
mastoid surgery. By this operation drain- 
age is provided, while the drum and 
ossicles are left untouched, and the mid- 
dle ear may recover with full possession 
of its functions. 

I lately had the opportunity of examin- 
ing six cases, upon all of which I had per- 
formed the operation over two years ago. 
The ear was dry in five cases and in all 
cases hearing was good (whisper at 6 
feet). 





SPEECH-READING IM THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


By RENA WOLF 


HE number of adult deaf and hard- 

of-hearing people in our large cities 
has increased to such an extent that the 
necessity of reaching greater numbers to 
teach them speech-reading through the 
public schools asserts itself. 

Three years ago the Misses Cora and 
Rose Kinzie brought this important work 
before the Board of Education, showing 
them how vital it was, especially for those 








unable to pay for private instruction. 
They volunteered their services to the 
city, knowing how great the demand 
would be for instruction. Their success 
was most gratifying—in fact, so much 
so that the following year the study of 
speech-reading was included in the cur- 
riculum at the William Penn Evening 
High School, with the Misses Kinzie in 
charge of the work. They have this year 











PHILADELPHIA EVENING SCHOOL 


transferred their work to Miss Rosamond 
Wright and Miss Rena Wolf, normal 
graduates of the Kinzie School. 

The response from the beginning was 
most satisfactory, and at the present 
writing there are 67 on the roll, both men 
and women, ranging in ages from 16 
to 60. 

The sessions are held every Monday 
and Wednesday evenings from 7.30 to 
9.30, and neither the teachers nor pupils 
know one dull moment. It is planned to 
have them always alert and interested in 
the work, by constant changes of pro- 
gram. The classes are divided into three 
sections—beginners, intermediate, and 
advanced. That each section may have 
the advantage of observing different 
mouths, the two hours have been divided 
into three periods. The first period is 
from 7.30 to 8 o’clock, the second from 
8 to 8.30, then a social period of fifteen 
minutes for the pupils to become ac- 
quainted with each other and also to give 
them practise with each other’s lips. The 
third period extends from 8.45 to 9.15. 
For these three periods three pupils fa- 
miliar with the teaching methods, and 
whose lips are not too difficult to read, 
are selected and given some interesting 
material with which to work. One pupil 
is given to each section, as the following 
program will show. The program is, of 
course, changed for each evening, with 
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different pupil-teachers each time. 

Between 40 and 50 are present at each 
session and much varied material is used. 
Besides the Kinzie Course in Speech- 
reading and many homophonous word 
sentences, there are stories (long and 
short ones). Amusing anecdotes, topics 
of the day, games and stories appropriate 
to the season, travelogues, literature, and 
miscellaneous games, such as American 
‘history, famous cities, the Bible, mathe- 
matical problems, proverbs, and quota- 
tions, and conundrums are employed to 
give constant variety and interest to each 
gathering. 

For those in the beginners’ class who 
find it too difficult to follow class instruc- 
tion, free individual instruction is offered 
every Tuesday and Friday evening at 
our Speech-reading Club-house, 1606 Lo- 
cust Street. 

It is thrilling to feel that men and 
women gradually being excluded from 
the social intercourse of life because of 
the inevitable handicap of deafness are 
drawn again into life. To find oneself 
an integral part of a social or educational 
gathering instead of being merely a harm- 
less nonentity is well worth the concen- 
trated work that Speech-reading entails. 

It is like beginning life over again, 
with the knowledge that deafness is be- 
ing conquered by substituting normal 
eyes for the abnormal ears. 


EVENING’S SESSION 
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| Beginner. 
Pupil. 
First period, 
enh Homophonous 


.30 to 8. 
79 ww; word sentence. 
| R before vowel. 
| 





Miss Wolf. 
oe Ps _— Exercise 
i ~30. story. 
Questions. 
Miss Wright. 
Third period, | Magazine 
8.45 to 9.15. | game. 








Intermediate. Advanced. 
Miss Wolf. Miss Wright. 
American Proverbs. 
pees oF eee 
game. 
Miss Wright. Pupil. 
Story, Story, to be re- 
with peated by mem- 
questions. bers of class. 
Pupil. Miss Wolf. 
Miscellaneous Current 
sentences. topics. 























A PLAN FOR PRONUNCIATION AND SPEECH DRILL 


By SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


SEVENTH YEAR'S WORK 


IX TAKING up the work planned for 
the seventh year, the questions and 
answers of the previous year should be 
carefully reviewed. 

Make and keep in sight a list of words 
in common use which are exceptions to 
the rules for pronunciation. We have 
learned that “‘ai’ has the sound of (a-e) 
d, but in the common word “said” it has 
the sound of -e- (é). The same is true 
of “ay” in the word “says.” 

The following is a list of words which 
do not follow the rules: 


says great plaid 
-e- a-e -a- 
said guilt once 
-e- -i- (wuns) 
again antique dough 
-e- (teek) (doe) 
sure against liquor 
(sh) -e- (ku) 
minute height busy 
(it) (igh) -i- 
who been lettuce 
(hoo) -i- (tis) 


CONTRACTIONS 


Sometimes two words, like can and 
not, are put together and one or more 
letters omitted; thus can and not with 
one n and the o left out make can’t. Did 
and not make didn’t. An apostrophe is 
used to show the omission: of the letter or 
letters. ‘These shortened words are called 
contractions. 

Those to be taught at this time are— 


don’t couldn’t  ’tis she’s _ne’er 
can’t wouldn’t let’s you'd doesn’t 
didn’t shouldn’t doesn’t we've I’d 

lll shan’t it’s *tis there’s 
I’ve there’re you'll they’ve ev'ry 
I’m you'd o’er that’s 


Work in syllabication should be con- 
tinued with more difficult words, and a 
great deal of practise given in the pro- 
nunciation of these words. 





The following are suggested: 


miracle tranquillize 
chrysanthemum speculation 
crystalline nectarines 
mystery promises 
enigma chandelier 


INITIAL AND FINAL LETTERS 


The first letter in the word “car” is “c” 
and it is called the initial letter. “Initial” 
means “first.” The initial letter of your 
name is the first letter. Sometimes we 
have our initials marked on our handker- 
chiefs. If your name is “Mary Smith,” 
your initials are M. S., and a period 
should be placed after each of the initials. 
The teacher should let the pupils write 
their initials and those of their friends. 
Make lists of words having the first letter 
alike ; then the first two letters alike ; then 
the first three letters alike. This will help 
in the use of the dictionary, thus taking 
words beginning with “s,” then with “se,” 
then “scr”—thus: 


sun scan scrap 
sat scare scrape 
sew scant scribe 
seven screech scribble 


Continue this work with other words. 
Write words with the same initial con- 
sonant and followed by vowels in alpha- 
betical order—thus: 


bat bead boat 
bait bit bow 
beat bite bout 
bet bud 
Or 
fan feet foil 
fane fill foul 
faint file fowl 
feel foe full 


This will help in dictionary work. The 
final letter or the /ast letter in “hark” is k. 
Lists of words having the same final 
letter should be made and read—thus: 
back, rack, shark, etc. 
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Write lists of words having the same 
initial or first syllable—thys: 


consent converse 

confer censult 
Or 

subway sublime 

subtract subsist 


In some words the initial and final let- 
ters are alike—thus: 


peep bib lull 
kick tart eve 
nun Anna 


Pupils should be taught to answer the 
following questions: 
What is the first letter in the word 


eA 


What is the initial letter in the word 
—-? 

With what letter does the word 
begin? 

What is the last letter in the word 


SERPS 


What is the final letter in the word 
> 


With what letter does the word 
end? 








USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


First. Pupils should be taught to think 
in what part of the alphabet the different 
letters are to be found. They are to be 
shown that the words are arranged in the 
dictionary in the order of the letters of 
the alphabet. The words beginning with 
a are given first; then with }, and so on. 
Those with x and y are in the last part of 
the dictionary. If, for instance, you wish 
to find the word “voluntary,” stop to 
think that the word will be found in the 
back part of the dictionary, and do not 
waste time in hunting over the whole 
book. 

Second. Diacritic marks are to be 
learned from keywords in the key of the 
dictionary. These marks are not to be 
taught arbitrarily, but the sound of the 
vowels is to be learned from the key- 
words. The key gives the sounds of 
vowels and consonants with certain 
marks which tell us their sounds, familiar 
words being given as a guide. 

Look at the first vowel given in the 
key. It is d. Follow the line from 4 to 


the word fate. This is called the key- 
word because it tells us the sound of the 
vowel. We know that the sound of @ in 
fate is a-e, so we know that “a” with 
a long mark over it, as a in fate, must be 
a-e in all words in which it has the same 
mark. 

Study other vowels in the same way. 

The sounds of the consonants are also 
to be found by the help of the key when 
necessary. 

Ch has the sound of k in some words; 
in others of sh, and in others tsh. 

Pupils should be taught to study words 
from the dictionary in the following 
order: 

1. Part of the dictionary in which 
word is to be found. 

2. Sound of the vowels in the word. 

3. Sound of the consonant in the word. 

4. Number of vowel sounds showing 
number of syllables in the word. 

. Division in syllables. 

». Silent letters, if any. 

. Accent. 

. Pronunciation of word. 
9. Definition of word. 

A great deal of practise should be given 
in the use of the dictionary for pronun- 
ciation, definitions, and spelling. 

The terms “abridged” and “unabridged” 
should be explained. 

A dictionary which has nearly all the 
words of our language is called an “un- 
abridged” dictionary, but one which has 
only a small part of them is called an 
“abridged” dictionary. 

Some “unabridged” dictionaries have 
more than 60,000 words. 

One of the dictionaries that has been 
used for a great many years was made 
by Joseph E. Worcester and another by 
Noah Webster. 

There are newer dictionaries called the 
Century and the Standard. 


TERMINATIONS AND THEIR PHONETIC 
SPELLING 


nuvi 


Oo ON! 


tion has the sound of shun. 

cial has the sound of shal. 

cean has the sound of shun. 

tia has the sound of shit. 

ion has the sound of yun. 

sion in some words has the sound of 
shun. 

sion in some words has the sound of 
shun. 
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Read words with these terminations: 


vacation adhesion 
attention militia 
invention inertia 
admission official 
permission ocean 


Lists should be made from books and 
the pupils encouraged to bring in lists of 
words of this class for pronunciation. 


COMPOUND WORDS 


A compound word is made of two 
words put together into one word, as side 
and walk make the word side-walk. 

When compound words are first made, 
a hyphen is always placed between the 
parts; but after they have been used a 
great deal, the hyphen is omitted; thus 
the word blackboard has now no hyphen. 
The same is true of many compound 
words. 

A list of compound words should be 
made and read—thus: 


fisher-man spelling-book 
post-office door-yard 
gate-post good-bye 


Numbers and decimals. 


Find the words and see which of them 
have hyphens, according to the diction- 
ary: 


cow boy school house 
neck tie bean pot 
shoe string flower pot 
collar button dressmaker 
cuff button flagstaff 
bread knife corn stalk 
overcoat bean blower 
waste basket electric bell 
rain storm over shoes 
newsboy rubber boots 
postman twenty one 
fireman fifty six 
book keeper ten thousandths 
book cover 


Poetry and prose selections should be 
read, committed to memory, and recited 
from time to time. The following are 
suggested for this class: 


The lilacs are in blossom; 

The cherry blooms are white; 
I hear a sound below me, 

A twitter of delight. 


It is my friend the swallow, 
As sure as I’m alive! 

I’m very glad to see you— 
Pray, when did you arrive? 


Lost, yesterday, somewhere between 
sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, 
each set with sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered, for they are gone for- 
ever.—Horace Mann. 


George Washington was made the first 
President of the United States. His 
home was at Mount Vernon. He died 
there in 1799. Washington was called 
the “Father of his country.” 


The Bird and Its Nest.—Tennyson. 
The First Snow Fall.—Lowell. 
Morning Hymn.— 


Questions to follow this year’s work: 

1. Enlarge these contractions—that is, 
tell what they mean: I’m, she’s, you'd, 
we've, o’er, ’tis. 

2. Tell what letters are left out in the 
following contractions: they’ve, that’s, 
ne’er, doesn’t, didn’t. 

3. Write the contraction for J would, 
there ts, it is ever, let us, do not. 

4. Divide into syllables the following 
words: 


chrysanthemum promises 
mystery miracle 
speculation 


5. What does the word initial mean? 

6. Write the initial letter in the word 
book. 

7. What are your initials? 

8. Write five words beginning with 1. 

9. Write five words beginning with sc. 

10. Write five words beginning with 
ser. 

11. Write four words having the same 
initial consonant. 

12. What does the word final mean? 

13. Write two words with the final 
consonant k. 

14. Write four words ending in s. 

15. In what part of the dictionary 
would you find words beginning with c? 
In what part with y? 

16. Find in the dictionary the word 
foliage. 

17. What is the sound of the vowel in 
the first syllable? 
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18. How many syllables has it? 

19. Are there any silent letters in the 
word? 

20. Which syllable is accented? 

21. What does the word mean? 

22. What is an unabridged dictionary? 

23. Is the dictionary which you use 
abridged or unabridged? 
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24. Write the terminations and the 
phonetic endings in the following words: 
attention, official, militia, ocean. 

25. Write five compound words. 

26. Write the first verse of the poem 
beginning, “The lilacs are in blossom.” 

27. Write the quotation from Horace 
Mann which you have learned. 





ENCOURAGING THRIFT AMONG DEAF CHILDREN 


An Extract from a Letter from Miss Carrie Wallace Kearns, of Public 


School No. 47, New York City 


E HAD a savings bank in our 

school for nearly two years. It 
was conducted by the pupils under the 
guidance of a teacher. The bank was 
opened before 9 o’clock every morning. 
Children came and made their deposits. 
The receiving teller took the money 
from the children, and the children had 
‘their cards properly punched for the 
amount. The day-book clerk, the paying 
teller, etc., were children from the high- 
est class. They enjoyed the work and 
proved very accurate. It was a good 
experience for them. During that year 
and a half the children saved $416.53. 

When thrift stamps came into vogue 
we put all our energies into selling these 
to the children, and after awhile we de- 
cided to close our bank and stress the 
thrift stamps. The result has been that 
from April, 1918, to November, 1919, 
the children bought $3,548.82 worth of 
stamps. The penny books have been in 
great demand and have helped the chil- 
dren to earn a thrift stamp. 

We have 300 pupils on the register 
and 217 at present own penny books, 
thrift stamps, or war-savings stamps. 

During the war the only prizes given 
in the school were thrift stamps and a 
number of war-savings stamps. This 
meant that many graduates started to 
work with something saved for the fu- 
ture. 

At present eleven classes have a 100 
per cent record—that is, every child in 
these classes has enlisted in this thrift 
campaign. 

This school has been most loyal in its 
efforts to help America. The children 


worked hard in every Liberty Loan, in- 
creasing their sales each time, until in the 
final sale they sold 298 bonds, amounting 
to $40,000. This was equivalent to a 
bond for every child in the school at that 
time. 

In addition, they made many articles 
for the soldiers and for the orphan 
children of France and Belgium. For 
two years the younger children have sup- 
ported a little deaf French girl whose 
father gave his life for his country. They 
are still sending their pennies to take care 
of Marthé. Today they packed her 
Christmas box, and it contained a big 
doll, two littls dolls and their clothes 
(the gift of a little child who hasn’t 
much herself), some toys, a pencil, a pad, 
some candy, and a card. Quite a corre- 
spondence has sprung up between our 
children and Marthé. Our children were 
much surprised and interested to see their 
letters translated into French, so that 
Marthé might read them. 

We shall continue the sale of thrift 
stamps as long as they last. 

Perhaps you might be interested in 
the following: Last month every public 
school in New York City celebrated the 
anniversary of the coming of peace by a 
pageant symbolic of Democracy. In our 
school we had a pageant entitled “Build- 
ing a Better America.” We had the large 
Patty Hill building blocks, and as the boy 
carpenters built the house the two chief 
speakers gave the significance of each 
part of the building. This was inter- 
spersed with living pictures, drills, and 
recitations. We said the building of the 
walls meant thrift, and children came in 
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dressed as thrift stamps and as war-sav- 
ings stamps and showed how pennies grew 
to thrift stamps and war-savings stamps. 

The final tableau showed the building 
completed, the school completed, the 
school assembled, and a living picture of 
the poster used so much during the war— 
“Columbia Calls.” During this tableau 
the school recited “My Own United 
States,” the color guard brought in Old 
Glory, our beautiful flag, given by a 
graduate of the school, and the audience 
and children saluted it reverently. 

The audience was especially gratifying, 
for many fathers came, as it was held 
in the evening—an innovation for our 
day school. 
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The program was printed by our 
boys in their own shop. The boys 
also built the stage, and one of our teach- 
ers made the beautiful backgrounds for 
our tableaux. Every parent received a 
copy of The American’s Creed, also 
printed by our boys. This carried the 
message home to the parents. The par- 
ents came in such numbers that our as- 
sembly room was crowded and some par- 
ents could not get in, much to our regret. 

Throughout our city, in all its boroughs, 
the children in our public schools brought 
to their parents a wonderfully inspiring 
lesson of Americanism, which can never 
be forgotten by those who saw these 
pageants. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF BEING DEAF* 


BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


HERE are men and women so nar- 

row and selfish that they know not 
what friendship is. There are people so 
satisfied with themselves that they are 
unable to enjoy the anticipation of pleas- 
ures they would like to experience for 
the reason that they have nothing to look 
forward to. There are, among the nor- 
mal class, people who hear and yet do 
not hear. The songs of birds, the voices 
of friends, the murmuring of brooks, 
and the music created by the masters of 
harmony are incomprehensible to them. 
There are many of them who cannot see 
even the mountains and forests and sun- 
sets and flowers and the roll of the sea. 
They cannot read books or enjoy poetry 
or hear the call of imagination such 
reading should inspire. They do not 
care to see or hear or read. Yet they 
call us, the deaf, unfortunate, and pity 
our barren lives! They think we cannot 
hear! And they find it impossible to 
understand, to comprehend, the fact, so 
evident to us, that we live more fully, 
more successfully, more thoughtfully, 
than they who have their senses and do 
not use them. Which of us, then, is the 
unfortunate ? 


* Republished by request of a number of 
readers. Originally appeared in THe Vota 
Review for June, 1914, pages 351-354, vol. 16. 


In a variable degree every one sets his 
heart on the things he cannot have. It 
is good for us to be this way, for it keeps 
us from becoming stagnant and gross. 
It prevents our lives from retrogressing, 
and separates us from the lower ani- 
mals. Neither brutes nor men can ac- 
curately foretell what will happen to 
them the next minute or the next hour 
or the next year, but human beings are 
able to hope and work for the things 
they desire to have happen. If our lives 
are too full; if our bodies are so perfect 
that we feel no pain or discomfort; if 
our every wish is granted before we even 
feel a desire for it, we can neither ex- 
pand nor be happy. We are animals, 
then. It is to the man who distinctly 
feels the loss of some power or privilege, 
and who sees the necessity of creating 
other powers or privileges to take their 
places, that life means the most. He has 
to work, to endure hardships and misun- 
derstandings, and to make the best of his 
life while so engaged. He has to endure 
the sight of other men enjoying, as a 
natural course of events, the rewards 
that he himself is so patiently approach- 
ing. And when he does come near, and 
finally arrives at his goal, he appreciates 
all the more the boon that God has given 
him of not having these things at first 
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and of conferring upon him the strength 
and patience to accomplish that which 
once seemed impossible. 

Why we are deaf none of us know. 
Why we have been selected to go through 
life without sound, Providence has not 
vouchsafed the secret. It is enough for 
us to understand that He had some good 
and sufficient reason, and that we shall 
not pass through the years with the feel- 
ing that we are forgotten. All of us 
were created links in the unending chain 
that binds us to the past and leads us for- 
ward into the future. We have our 
work to do; we must not allow any false 
impressions of justice or injustice to pre- 
vent our fulfilling our appointed destiny. 
We must keep on with the other links in 
the chain, and help the world, not only 
by doing our share of the actual work, 
but by making it happier and more tol- 
erant toward us—the deaf—and them— 
the hearing. 

It should not be hard for us to do this. 
We are not deaf at all. We speak; we 
hear the voices of people through our 
eyes; we hear music through the stanzas 
of poems, and we can hear the sound of 
birds and waterfalls if we read with ap- 
preciation the words of Shelley and 
Wordsworth and Keats. Of course we 
cannot comprehend the meaning of mod- 
ern music in its entirety, but to those of 
us who dance does not there come to us 
the lilt and swing of a perfect waltz, 
even though we do not actually hear it? 
Those of us who have not always been 
deaf and who have heard music remem- 
ber with distinctness what music is, and 
those who have never heard, and who 
have the poetic temperament, can find 
music in the true musicians—the poets. 
We can grasp more fully the thoughts 
and dreams of those who created the 
music hidden in words than can those 
who have so much to divert them. Pleas- 
ure at is most is nothing but the gratifi- 
cation of those impulses which appeal to 
us the strongest. If we are able to de- 
light ourselves by bringing to mind the 
songs we once have heard, or can create 
other songs from the thoughtful reading 
of verse, what need have we of the works 
of musicians of the present times? 

What desire have we to hear the song 
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OF BEING DEAF 


of birds, when we can see them on the 
wing and understand the meaning of 
Shelley ? 


“Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


Is there not a song here? Can you not 
hear the clear notes, the rise and fall of 
sound, the exquisite rendition of a sky- 
lark’s joyous appreciation of its own 
life? Would you hear Melba or Schu- 
man-Heink? Read Robert Service’s 
“Music in the Bush.” Listen to the flow 
of melody that finds expression in the 
perfect rhythm and interpretation of this 
young Canadian poet: 


“And now she sings. (O! singer in the gloom, 
Voicing a sorrow we can ne’er express, 
Here in the Farness where.we few have room 

Unshamed to show our love and tender- 
ness, : 
Our hearts will echo till they beat no more, 
That song of sadness and of motherland; 
And, stretched in deathless love to England’s 
shore 
Some day she’ll harken and she'll under- 
stand.)” 


You must be deaf indeed if you fail to 
find soul-filling, heart-satisfying music 
here! 

If you would waltz, learn this from his 
“New Year’s Eve,” and you will have in 
your possession the finest dance music in 
the world: 


“Don’t you remember that long, last waltz, with 
its sobbing, sad refrain? 
Don’t you remember that last good-bye, 
and the dear eyes dim with tears? 
Don’t you remember that golden dream, with 
never a hint of pain, 
Of lives that would blend like an angel 
song in the bliss of the coming years?” 


The poets are the deaf man’s mu- 
sicians. Read them, not mechanically, 
but slow or fast, as their rhythm indi- 
cates; let not the words alone sink into 
you, but grasp the tune that is in every 
true poem. There is something of the 
poet in all of us. We do not need to 
have heard actual music to enjoy it. 
With the help of Tennyson, Service, 
Noyes, Wordsworth, Keats, and the hun- 
dreds of other song-makers, we can 
create, each for ourselves, music that 
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should more than console us for what we 
do not have. Noyes can imitate the 
sound of a trotting horse, the jingle of 
tambourines, and the ringing of bells. 
Kipling can take us “somewhere east of 
Suez,” and keep us enraptured with the 
hum of Oriental bazaars, the tramp of 
marching men, the rumble of drums, and 
the interesting grunt of camels. It isn’t 
so hard to be deaf, after all, is it? You 
will say “No” when you have tried what 
I have suggested. Learn to love poetry ; 
read it not for the purpose of saying you 
have read it, but to extract from it what 
the poet himself put in. Visualize it. 
You will before long be able to appre- 
ciate the best there is, and be able to dis- 
tinguish the bad poetical music from the 
good. You will have ready in your mirid 
a tune to fit all moods, to awaken the 
mind from depression, and to show you 
once again that the world we inhabit is a 
pretty satisfactory place after all. 

It is satisfactory. It isn’t at all as we 
would like it now and then, but—stop 
and think. Would we enjoy the odor of 
roses or carnations if we breathed them 
all the time? Would we appreciate the 
possession of a pair of ears if we had 
never lost our hearing? It all arranges 
itself into a condition of relative values. 
What we have not, they have; what we 
have, they cannot know. 

We are not bothered by the myriad 
sounds that make our hearing brothers’ 
- heads ache and put their brains on the 
vaath that leads from sequent thought. 

e can make all the noise we care to 
make, but we do not have to listen to that 
of other peoples’ manufacture. Do you 
know that this absence of sound makes 
us the best thinkers of any class of peo- 
ple? Do you realize that if we all had 
the education, the technical training, and 
the ability to express the ideas that come 
to us that we would be the greatest scien- 
tists and poets and musicians in the 
world? Why, we are a superior race! 
We have something that every hearing 
man and woman has wished for a thou- 
sand times—the power of not being able 
to hear the things that do not help them 
or give pleasure to them. It is a splendid 
possession, if we only realized it. 
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A DEAF DREAMER OF MUSIC 


Beethoven created some of his greatest 
music without hearing it with his ears. 
His heart, his soul, the perfect calm of 
his life gave him a clearer appreciation of 
melody than otherwise would have been 
his. He did not need to hear music; he 
dreamed it, just as you and I have all 
dreamed our own. He had the power, 
though, of knowing how to transmit this 
soul music to a form comprehensible to 
others, and this none of us have. It is 
in us, surely, and some time—possibly 
even now—there may be one of us who 
can give to our less gifted hearing friends 
an idea of the depths of the deaf man’s 
appreciation of soundless sound. There 
may even be among us poets whose 
verses will be able to teach others the 
beauty of nature as seen by eyes unham- 
pered by sound. There are fortunately 
so few of us, and there has been unfor- 
tunately so short a time between our 
present development and our past illiter- 
acy, that we have not yet been able to do 
the big things that make civilization what 
it is. We must not forget that two hun- 
dred years ago we were not supposed to 
have souls, and that just a century ago 
we were classed with the insane and the 
idiotic. It is a wonderful advance we 
have made, and we have hardly begun 
yet. It is our debt, therefore, that we 
make the best of our advantages, and add 
something to the goodness and beauty 
and wisdom of the world of which we 
are a part. It has been given to us to 
view life from an unusual standpoint, 
and we have failed in our duties as 
human beings if we do not, individually 
and collectively, give light to the thoughts 
and ideas that we alone can produce— 
that we alone have the power to create. 

We are not defectives. We may be 
different in a particular sense, but this 
difference does not confine itself to an 
absence of something. It includes a gift 
denied the hearing, just as we, the deaf, 
are denied the use of our ears. We have 
lost something, but by that law which 
allows no emptiness, we have found 
something of equal value. 

Can you go through a whole day with- 
out actually feeling your deafness? Can 
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you suddenly say to yourself, “I am” 
deaf; I am not like other people,” and 
then be compelled to ponder carefully 
what deafness really is? Do you have 
to stop, and slowly demonstrate to your- 
self that you really are deaf? Can you 
accustom yourself to the possession of 
something not intended in the natural 
course of events, just as the equally ab- 
normal man who wears glasses or a cork 
leg forgets that he has them? If you 
can, you are not deaf; you are not an ob- 
ject for sociological investigation; you 
are a perfectly efficient man or woman. 
It all rests upon your own individual 
temperament. If you constantly carry 
in your mind the disturbing thought of 
your own imagined inferiority, you will 
continue to magnify it. Finally the mole 
you have nourished will develop into a 
cancer that will eat not the flesh of you, 
but the very superior brain you have been 
endowed with. 

The word “abnormal” is merely rela- 
tive. If we are too tall, we are abnor- 
mal. If we are too short, we are abnor- 
mal. ‘The bald-headed man, the one with 
a missing finger, the woman who pow- 
ders and paints to improve a faulty com- 
plexion, the man with a genius for some 
particular thing, and the one with a 
soured, crabbed disposition are not of 
the usual run of mankind. They are 
just as much defectives as we are. Not 
one of the vast population of the earth 
conforms exactly to a type. Napoleon, 
Morgan, Roosevelt, and Shakespeare are, 
in a certain degree, abnormalities. Our 
own differentiation is merely one of the 
many things that add spice to life by giv- 
ing the world diverse types of men and 
women, and thus prevent the formation 
of a race that would be mediocre through 
its superiority or great through its ab- 
sence of something greater. 

At the present time we deaf people 
are considered remarkable for what we 
have done. In some respects it is the 
greatness of comparison. When we do 
something unusual ; when we, in the face 
of discouragement and lack of prece- 


ie 


dent, go through college, succeed in busi- | 


ness, or invent something useful, we do 
not realize very fully that we have ac- 
complished anything remarkable. This 
is because we are setting the deeds of the 
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normal class as our standard. These 
normal people though, are setting the 
works of other deaf people as our limit, 
and they look upon us as wonders, and 
give us the full measure of reward that 
we deserve. If one of their own number 
does some feat a little better than it has 
ever been done before, it is considered to 
be a matter of course. But if one of us 
comes into the limelight for a deed of 
more or less distinction, we are looked 
up to and respected and appreciated. 
Didn’t you ever realize this? Very little 
thought is given to your defect then, 
except as a means of further glorifying 
you. You are a man among men, and 
can stand on your own feet as such. 
And, in addition to all this, you receive 
more attention than you would if your 
ears were in perfect working order. 
However, there is danger here. You 
can become famous by doing a little 
thing. You can become an educated 
horse if you will, and become swelled 
with gratification when the hearing ap- 
plaud you for being able to spell your 
name from a set of letter blocks. If 
you do this and are contented, you are 
abnormal and not one of us. You are 
not worthy of being accounted a member 
of our very superior race. If, however, 
you are not contented, and desire to 
show your audience that you can not only 
spell your name, but can write a poem or 
a song, or invent a new machine, or dis- 
cover a new land, you have succeeded. 
You deserve a place among the other 
“freaks” whose abnormalities consist of 
unusual determination, skill, and wis- 
dom. You are not deaf then; your 
deafness will not be remembered after 
you are dead any more than is the mole 
on Cicero’s nose or the ugliness of Lin- 
coln, or the hydrocephalic head of Rame- 
ses the Great. 

It’s hard, of course, for us to do this. 
Not all of us will ever be able to be 
famous, or even fairly well known. In 
spite of the great privilege of our being 
deaf, some of us will always be members 
of an ordinary type of people. We can 
all do our best, however, and the reward 
is worth the struggle. The result will be 
a better understanding of the fact that 
things defective are sometimes perfect if 
the eyes of the observer are true. 
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Two weeks ago a deaf girl connected 
with this school was taken before the 
Judge of Probate down town, where she 
was adjudged mentally irresponsible, and 
was committed to the State Hospital for 
the Insane at Fergus Falls. There she 
will probably have to spend the remain- 
der of her life. Why? 

Some eighteen years ago this girl was 
admitted to our school at the age of 
twelve. Why the beginning of her edu- 
cation was so long delayed we do not 
know. Doubtless it was the old story of 
parental ignorance, selfishness, or mis- 
guided’ affection. The girl was of aver- 
age intelligence and was making satisfac- 
tory progress, but after she had been 
here only three terms she was withdrawn 
from school and her education ceased. 
At that time we had no compulsory ed- 
ucation law, and her attendance could 
not be enforced. 

Years passed on. The girl’s parents 
died, and she was thrown upon the ten- 
der (?) mercies of the world, homeless, 


and with the partially developed mind of 


a child in the body of a woman. Her 
nearest of kin shirked the responsibility 
of caring for her and protecting her. 
The full story of her life during those 
years we do not know. But we do know 
that some of its pages were pitifully dark. 

Finally social workers interested them- 
selves in the case, and Dr. Tate was ap- 
pealed to to find a place for her at this 
school. At first he was reluctant to do 
anything, as the girl was far beyond 
school age, and our institution is not a 
home for unfortunates. At last he de- 
cided to find the girl a place in our do- 
mestic department. Accordingly she 
came about two years ago and was put 
to work. 

Her meagre education and her hard life 
in the world had so affected her mind 
that she was suspicious, morose, and sub- 
ject to fits of rage. She seemed to think 
that every one’s hand was against her. 
At times, without apparent provocation, 


she acted in so violent a manner as to. 


alarm those who saw it. 
At the opening of school this fall it 
was decided to give her a chance in the 
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schoolroom, in the hope of developing 
her immature mind. Accordingly she 
was placed in the class of one of our 
most experienced manual teachers. For 
a time all went well, and we were in 
hopes that the problem had been solved. 
But the effects of years of darkness upon 
her mind were too strong to be broken. 
She accused her classmates of picking on 
her, entirely without reason, and she 
took a violent prejudice against one ‘of 
the girls in the class, of a quiet and gen- 
tle disposition. One day in the class- 
room she gave vent to a fit of rage ex- 
ceeding anything that had gone before. 
She threw things around, upset desks, 
and finally attacked the little girl above 
mentioned, seizing her by the throat and 
hair. It took the united efforts of the 
teacher and three of the larger boys to 
hold her. She bit and scratched and 
seemed endowed with superhuman 
strength. Finally she was subdued. 

This was more than we could endure. 
We felt that it was dangerous to have 
such a person loose among a lot of small 
children. The welfare of the many de- 
manded that this irresponsible girl should 
be put under restraint. Accordingly the 
law was invoked, with the result stated 
at the beginning of this article. 

Why? Who is to blame for the trag- 
edy of this wreck of a mind and a life? 
We have no hesitation in saying that the 
responsibility rests almost wholly upon 
the parents and the nearest of kin, whose 
selfishness and neglect deprived the poor 
girl of the education to which she had 
the right. The people of the community 
wherein the girl lived also share in this 
responsibility through not bringing the 
power of public opinion to bear upon the 
parents. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that had this girl come to us at the 
proper school age, and had she been 
allowed to complete the full course, such 
a sad ending to her life would have been 
averted. 

This case should serve as a solemn 
warning. It should bring home to par- 
ents and other relatives of deaf children 
the moral responsibility that will rest 
upon them if they do anything to deprive 
deaf children of an education. And we 
wish particularly to emphasize the case 





DEAF MEN GOOD FISHERMEN 


Deaf boys with little or 


of deaf girls. 
no education may manage to get along 


after a fashion. They can knock about 
in the world doing all sorts of manual 
labor, and succeed in living from hand 
to mouth. But deaf girls, with meagre 
education or none, if thrown upon the 
world in such a condition, are in grave 
danger of being ruined morally as well as 
mentally. We have known of numerous 
occasions in years past, where deaf girls 
have been withdrawn from this school, 
on the plea that they were needed to help 
mother. This appeals to the sentimentally 
inclined. But some day mother will die. 
Who, then, will “help” the ignorant or 
half-educated deaf girl? Who will guard 
her against the dangers and temptations 
that will assail her? Far better would 
it be to hire some one to “help mother” 
until the deaf girl has completed her ed- 
ucation and become far better fitted to 
be a parental help and blessing. 

It should be borne in mind that deaf 
children can be educated only in special 
schools by special methods. As a rule, 
such children kept at home grow up in 
mental and moral darkness. Parents and 
other relatives, who interfere for one 
reason or another, with the education of 
deaf children, commit a moral crime 
against society. 

“Whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.”—Editorial in The Com- 
panion, Faribault, Minn. 





DEAF MEN MAKE GOOD 
FISHERMEN 


BY B. YORKSTONE HOGG 


Do you know that no deaf person need 
suffer the pangs of hunger, if only he 
will take hold of the proper position ? 

There is an Arabian proverb that says, 
“Allah tempers the blast to the shorn 
lamb,” and that is truly the case. If it 
was not, many people would be hopeless, 
for unfortunately not all of them are edu- 
cated; but they can do something, even 
though they cannot read nor write. 

The United States has more seacoast 
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than any other great country, except, 
possibly, Russia, and the Russian sea- 
coast is all in the Arctic zone, and is use- 
less during many months of the year, but 
this country’s seacoast is utilizable in al- 
most every part for eleven months in the 
year, and in over half of it it can be used 
commercially the whole twelve. 

Such a wondrous seacoast naturally 
has its advantages. It abounds with 
oysters, clams, salmon, trout, mackerel, 
and all manner of edible and inedible fish 
and bivalves, and there is not a stream of 
any great importance that has not a fish 
or two, and the waters of the Ohio, the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, and other large 
rivers have many millions of the finny 
tribe ready for the fisherman to catch. 
In the Atlantic the fishermen have trout, 
mackerel, halibut, pompano, sheephead, 
and other edible fish too numerous to 
mention, and these fish not only stay in 
the Atlantic, but they go up as far.as tide- 
water; and so many of the rivers of the 
Atlantic have fish in abundance. We all 
know of the salmon of the Pacific coast 
and the tuna fish, which are so well rel- 
ished by each and every lover of the finny 
tribe. There are millions of them there. 

To catch these fish is the occupation of 
many a person, and this is one job that 
does not require any hearing, and it can 
easily be followed by people who are 
mute, and who even cannot read nor 
write, for all it requires is to use the eye 
and watch the other fellow. 

Any deaf man or boy who is not 
afflicted with vertigo can easily get a good 
paying job at fishing, if he gets in with 
the right gang of fishermen, for one’s 
partners are the ones who can help to 
make or mar the deaf as well as the 
hearing. 

Last week my attention was brought 
very forcibly to the possibilities of the 
deaf becoming expert fishermen by seeing 
two deaf men coming in with a good 
catch of fish and taking them to the local 
fish-house, where they were paid $300 
for the catch. 

These fellows had been out at night, 
and had run into a “school” of the famous. 
Spanish mackerel. They had set their 
nets right in the way of these fish, and 
lo! inside of three hours they had made 
their $300 catch and had gone back to the 
fish-house and readily sold them for cash. 
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One of these men told me that he used 
to be a carpenter in New York City, but 
that he found fishing paid him much bet- 
ter than carpentering, and that if others 
would work they too could get plenty of 
fish. 

I talked with the fish dealer, and he 
told me that these, two deaf men were his 
best fishermen, for they attended strictly 
to business, whereas the hearing fisher- 
men were drinking and playing cards 
from morn till night, and when they came 
to fish in the night (as fishing is fre- 
quently done in Florida) they had “lost 
their pep” and generally only caught a 
few dollars’ worth. 

I am sure that in other parts of the 
United States fish can also be caught by 
the deaf, and if the location is good, and 
there is not too much competition, there 
is a good living for any deaf man who 
desires to follow this vocation; and once 
the real principles of commercial fishing 
are thoroughly learned, the deaf man has 
just as good a chance as those who are 
normal in every respect. 





THE LIP-LAZY AMERICAN 


It is generally said that the American is 
the most slovenly spoken person in the 
world. This is naturally an exaggera- 
tion, as are all general statements; but 
that there is a distinct basis for the un- 
desirable reputation cannot be denied. 

The average American is lip-lazy. 
Thousands of us speak back of our teeth, 
or through our noses, or behind our lips. 
We do not open our mouths when we 
speak; or, if we do, we yell or scream. 
A well-modulated voice is the exception ; 
clear enunciation is exceedingly rare. 

I was very forcibly impressed with this 
fact at the Americanization Conference 
held in Washington last spring. Here 
was gathered a company largely made 
up of pedagogues, of men and women 
high in positions of public instruction or 
education, who in their places were rec- 
ognized as authorities in teaching, whom 
their communities had raised to positions 
where what they said counted for much 
in the direction of public training; yet 
one could only in the exceptional instance 
understand what was said. During the 
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four days of the conference I heard over 
100 persons speak from the platform and 
the floor. Of all these speakers only eight, 
by actual count, opened their lips and 
clearly enunciated their words. In a 
number of instances the speakers could 
not be understood within twenty feet of 
where they were speaking. The majority 
could not be heard at the back of the 
small auditorium. 

The humorous aspect of the situation 
was that each of these speakers was dis- 
cussing the subject of teaching English 
to the foreign-born; in other words, each 
was teaching a language that, while un- 
doubtedly he understood it, he could not 
make understood by others because of his 
absolute ignorance of vocal placement, of 
the use of the lips or the voice. 

And yet these speakers were going to 
be the leading factors in instructing the 
foreign-born! As a matter of fact, of 
the eight speakers whom I counted as 
speaking distinctly three were foreign- 
born! The American-born, the instructor 
of the new American, was deficient in the 
very element which is so vital in the work 
at his or her hand! 

Note in any gathering in which you 
find yourself within the next few days, 
public or private, and watch how many 
persons open their lips and speak dis- 
tinctly, and the result will be surprising 
and humiliating. 

“T do not expect ever to speak in pub- 
lic. Why trouble?” is a favorite argu- 
ment in defense of lip-laziness. But it 
is not a question of whether one is des- 
tined to speak in public or not. How 
often do we find ourselves in a position 
where something that we know or have 
to tell—some experience—is of interest 
to a home company or to a small group. 
Those of us who teach in class-room or 
in Sunday School, or who speak in small 
meetings of club, guild, or what not, who 
appear in plays or entertainments, or 
whose vocations in life depend on the 
use of the voice in explaining or selling— 
the necessity for clear speech is vital to 
thousands. In business matters it is al- 
most indispensable to man or woman. 
No matter how thoroughly conversant 
we may be with a subject, if the capacity 
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is not there to express that knowledge 
clearly, if the proper use of the lips or the 
voice is foreign to us, we are placed at 
a decided disadvantage. A clear enun- 
ciation, a knowledge of the emphasis on 
the right words, the capacity to make the 
lips express what the mind knows, are 
absolutely vital and may mean the differ- 
ence between getting our message “over” 
or not. 

Notice the next time you see a play 
with a cast of English actors and listen 
how distinctly each line is spoken, how 
clear-cut is the enunciation, and how, 
with little apparent effort, the voice “car- 
ries” to the most remote part of the 
theater. 

Why do the English speak better than 
the Americans? 

In the answer to this question lies the 
crux of the whole matter. 

Proper attention is given in all Eng- 
lish schools to proper enunciation, vocal 
placement, and the use of lips and voice. 
An English boy or girl is taught, in 
earliest years, the value of distinct speak- 
ing. 

What emphasis do we place on this 
subject in our schools and colleges? None 
at all, practically speaking. Here and 
there you will find, in the curriculum, a 
glimmer of recognition of the value of 
this needful study ; but what acknowledg- 
ment does the average school or college 
give to vocal placement; and, if given, 
what value is placed upon it? There lies 
our trouble, and it is a fault we should 
correct. 

Our children should be taught, not 
alone to learn the English language, but 
also how to speak it. Before this is done, 
however, we elders must ourselves first 
get a realizing sense of the importance of 
the gift of clear speech. There is no 
earthly reason why the American should 
go on with his present slovenly method 
of speech; his lip-laziness. One can learn 
to speak distinctly with the same ease as 
one drifts into speaking unintelligibly. 

There is a ray of hope in the growing 
realization of the value of the voice on 
the part of the telephone companies and 
of the recent establishment of a Society 
of American Speech in New York. The 
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railroads and all transportation companies 
are also beginning to realize that an in- 
tegral part of good service is that their 
conductors shall speak clearly. Business 
houses are awakening to the fact that the 
good salesman is the man who knows 
how to use his voice. But if we were to 
get this realization more clearly into the 
minds of those who control our institu- 
tions for the education of the young, it 
would be more to the point. We must 
begin with the child and see to it not 
only that it speaks clearly, but that it un- 
derstands the value of why it should. 

There are some things in our Ameri- 
can life that we should not carry on, and 
one of them is our universal habit of lip- 
laziness.—Editorial in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf main- 
tains at the Volta Bureau a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of its members. 
Teachers who are members may have 
their names listed in the agency for 30 
days, free of charge. Upon special re- 
quest made at the end of the first 30 days, 
the name will be re-entered for a second 
30 days free of charge. This 30-day pe- 
riod is necessary, because very few teach- 
ers have had the courtesy to notify the 
Volta Bureau when a position was ac- 
cepted. 

Heads of schools, or parents, or physi- 
cians desiring teachers are given the 
names of the applicants enrolled in the 
members’ agency. No teachers are 
recommended. The only discrimination 
made is in the selection of applicants who 
have expressed a preference for a stated 
position, or to teach in a given State, or 
in a certain section of the country. 
Through correspondence with the teacher 
and with her references, school officials 
and parents should determine which 
teacher is best qualified to meet their 
needs. For this service no charge is 
made, but we hope that all who are thus 
favored will subscribe for THE VoLTa 
REviEw or join the Association. 





Truth is your truest friend, no matter what 
the circumstances are.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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RESOLUTION 

Wuereas the Board of Directors of 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 
learned with deepest regret of the death 
of Miss Harriet B. Rogers, a member of 
this Association, December 15, 1919, at 
the advanced age of over 85 years; and 

Wuereas Miss Rogers was_ the 
founder of the American oral method of 
instructing deaf children—that is, of us- 
ing only speech and writing as mediums 
for imparting a knowledge of language 
to deaf children, and making no use of 
the finger-alphabet or of the so-called 
language of signs; and 

Wuereas Miss Rogers established in 
America the pioneer oral school at 
Chelmsford, Mass., on June 1, 1866; 
and 

Wuereas Miss Rogers organized and 
was during a period of 19 years the prin- 
cipal of Clarke School for the Deaf, in 
Northampton, from 1867 to October 16, 
1887, when failing health compelled her 
to resign, which resignation the corpora- 
tors accepted “only from necessity and 
with unfeigned regret ;” and 

WuereEas Miss Rogers was one of “the 
original promoters of this Association,” 
signed the letter of organization dated 
August 27, 1890, and was a Director of 
this Association during many years, and 
at the time of her death was a member 
of the Advisory Council of this Associa- 
tion; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
hereby place on record its estimation of 
the high character and rare professional 
ability of Miss Rogers and of the abso- 
lute devotion of her life to the service of 
humanity ; and be it. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be di- 
rected to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to her family and to. the editors of 
the American Annals of the Deaf and 
Tue Vora Review for publication. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL BRANCHES 
OF PRINTING 


1. Estimator—Work consists of figur- 
ing costs of materials and time and fur- 
nishing prices on printing. Loss of effi- 
ciency due to loss of one arm, one leg, or 
even both legs, is comparatively slight. 


2. Layout Man.—Work consists of 
planning jobs and advertisements. Apbil- 
ity to write, draw, and design is neces- 
sary. Not required to stand or to move 
around in search of materials. Loss of 
efficiency due to loss of one leg or both 
legs comparatively slight. 

3. Job Compositor—Work consists of 
setting type of various sizes and faces. 
Requires considerable moving around. 
Loss of efficiency due to deafness or loss 
of one leg almost negligible. Loss of one 
arm or both legs would almost incapaci- 
tate for this work. 

4. Proof-reader.—Work consists of de- 
tecting errors in the product of printers. 
Requires thorough grounding in essen- 
tials of grammar, spelling, and struc- 
tural English. Does not require moving 
around. Loss of efficiency due to deaf- 
ness 1s considerable, as proof-reader re- 
quires a copy-reader. Loss of one arm, 
one leg, or both legs would decrease effi- 
ciency only slightly. 

5. Stoneman.—Makes up and locks up 
forms of type. Requires much standing 
and moving around. This work could be 
done by a deaf person or one who had 
lost one leg. Could not be done by one 
who had lost sight, one arm, or both legs. 

6. Foreman of Composing - room.— 
Work is supervisory in character. Could 
be done by deaf, one-armed, one-legged, 
or legless person. 

7. Foreman of Press-room.—Work is 
supervisory in character. Could be done 
by deaf, one-armed, one-legged, or leg- 
less person. 

8. Machine Operator—Work is sim- 
ilar to- operating typewriter. Workman 
is enabled to sit down. Work could be 
done by deaf, one-legged, or legless man. 

9. Platen Pressman.—Work consists 
of making-ready jobs on small presses. 
Workman required to stand and use both 
hands. Could be done by deaf or one- 
legged person. 

10. Cylinder or Automatic Pressman.— 
Work consists of making-ready on cylin- 
der or automatic presses. Great skill re- 
quired. Workman required to stand and 
use both hands. Could be done by deaf 
or one-legged person. 

11. Web Pressman.—Work consists of 
operating newspaper presses. Deaf per- 
son could do the work, but with a loss of 
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efficiency. Loss of sight or one limb 
would prohibit doing work of this char- 
acter. 

12. Printing Salesman.—Work consists 
of soliciting printing business and sub- 
mitting estimates. Could be done by a 
person losing hearing, one arm, or one 
leg. 

13. Proprietor. — Executive work. 
Could be done by person losing hearing, 
one arm, one leg, or both legs. 

14. Straight-matter Compositor.— 
Work consists of setting plain reading 
matter, usually on country newspapers. 
Deafness or loss of one leg would not 
lower efficiency. Loss of both legs would 
not materially reduce capacity for pro- 
duction, but would reduce efficiency, ow- 
ing to necessity of requiring assistance 
in moving about. 

15. Feeder on Platen Presses —Work 
consists of placing sheets of paper in 
press and removing same after being 
printed. Requires both arms and hands. 
Deafness or loss of one leg would not de- 
crease efficiency. Loss of both legs would 
reduce efficiency, owing to necessity of 
requiring assistance in moving to and 
from press. 

16. Feeder on Cylinder Press —Work 
requires skill in placing large (usually) 
sheets of paper to guides previous to be- 
ing printed. Deafness or loss of one leg 
would not decrease efficiency. Loss of 
right arm would prove a hindrance, but 
work could be successfully performed if 
left arm is retained. Loss of both legs 
would decrease efficiency to a great extent 
unless a seat attached to press (which can 
be done easily) is provided. 

17. Paper-cutter—This work requires 
the cutting of paper on either a hand- 
lever or power paper-cutter. Both hands 
are required. Deafness would not de- 
crease efficiency. Loss of one leg would 
decrease efficiency slightly. Loss of both 
legs would incapacitate—Arnoip Lev- 
1ras in The Printing Art. 





WHAT NEXT? 


“Come, dear, see what papa’s brought 
for his baby.” 

I run quickly, for I have a “hunch” 
that it is something wonderful; for, in 
these days of marvelous inventions and 
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other miracles, maybe papa has bought 
me some new ears, which, without a 
doubt, I need. After a tumble or so, I 
reach him, and he has a box with “Edi- 
son’s New Aid for the Deaf” on the 
cover. Tremblingly I raise the lid, and 
there are two small electrical appliances 
shaped to fit into the ear. I shriek with © 
delight and immediately try to put them 
in. 
“But wait,’ says my father; “I have 
something else to show you.” 

Although I fear to leave my newly 
found treasures, I obediently follow along 
behind him, and we enter a room that 
has been transformed into a miniature 
movie. There I sit down and wait ex- 
pectantly. On the screen is thrown Miss 
Bruhn, and she gives Lesson I of her 
course. I watch intently; it seems as 
though she were really in the same room. 
Then papa tells me I am to have all the 
lessons and also the stories from these 
same perfect speech-reading lips. 

“Oh, thank you, papa,” I exclaim. “I 
knew you would find a way out of my 
deafness for me,” and then I feel a gentle 
caress and squeeze and see papa bending 
over me, saying, “Get up, little girl; your 
breakfast will be cold.” 


Can’t Mr. Edison or some other great 
one make this dream a reality ?—Eliza- 
beth Sturdevant. 


READERS AS EDITORS 


We heartily endorse the following editorial 
in The Jewish Deaf. Let us hear from you.— 
Ep. 


We usually think of any publication as 
the expression of opinion of its circle of 
readers. The sentiments of the editor 
are thus considered public opinion. Yet 
that is true only when there is an ex- 
change of ideas and impressions between 
the editor and at least a representative 
group of his readers. Otherwise what 
means has the former at his command by 
which to ascertain just what the people 
think on any given question? 

Consequently we find in very many 
publications, especially the daily news- 
papers, a great deal of attention paid to 
letters from readers. A special depart- 
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ment is conducted for that purpose, 
wherein these communications are pub- 
lished and answered either by the editor 
or by other readers. In the meantime, 
however, actual public sentiment on the 
problems of the day is being crystal- 
_ lized. 

From this interchange of impressions 
both the editorial writers and the readers 
reap benefits. The letters from the peo- 
ple help the former to get at what the 
latter want. On the other hand, the 
readers, by making known their thoughts 
on questions that affect their daily lives, 
influence the policy of their papers. In 
this way a publication becomes the true 
herald of public opinion. 

In other words, the readers should, to 
a certain extent, play the part of editors 
through communications to the paper. 
The greater co-operation between these 
two parties, the nearer a newspaper ap- 
proaches the ideal. It is within the power 
of the readers to have just such publica- 
tions as they desire. If these papers do 
not really voice the opinions of the peo- 
ple because the latter fail to exercise their 
prerogatives, then the people have them- 
selves alone to blame. : 

Our columns are open to all who have 
something worth while to say. We in- 
vite criticism and all other expressions 
of opinion regarding the interest of the 
deaf. There is no limit to such co-opera- 
tion and the advantages that may accrue 
from it. 


“COMBINED,” BUT NOT COM- 
MINGLED 


We note with interest that the manage- 
ment of the Iowa School for the Deaf 
under its new superintendent, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Gruver, is to segregate all pupils 
who are allowed to use signs and also all 
pupils who are required to use speech 
and read the lips, thus making two 
schools, which are to be kept entirely 
separate and apart. In this way the 
Iowa School offers to the parents of the 
deaf a choice of the two rival methods, 
the manual or the oral; but no longer at 
the Iowa School will the two be scram- 
bled together in the inextricable con- 
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fusion which now characterizes all the so- 
called “combined” schools. We also note 
with interest that the State of Florida . 
has appropriated the money necessary 
to build some cottages in which begin- 
ning pupils will enter and be taught by 
purely oral methods. This eventuates in 
segregation of the oral department, and 
by degrees it segregates the manual de- 
partment. The cottage plan is generally 
considered by far the best for the train- 
ing of the child. 

We congratulate Sepsiiadendents Gru- 
ver and Walker on their progressive 
steps, and we hope to see the fine day 
come when Georgia will catch up with 
them. We have reason to hope that the 
present legislature of our State at its 
next session will make appropriations 
that will enable us to report progress 
also—The (Georgia) School Helper. 


HEADS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Supplementary to the List Published in January 


Alice M. Head, Day School, Duluth, Minn. 

Wirt A. Scott, State School, Jackson, Miss. 
 amacpis Stevens, Day School, Kansas City, 

Oo 

nen Read, Jr., State School, Devils Lake, 

Ou L. Wright, Day School, Newark, N. J. 

Annie M. Larkin, St. Joseph’s Inst. (boys), 
Westchester, N. Y. 

Margaret H. Fitzgerald, Day School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Etta R. Gault, Day School, Wausau, Wis. 


CANADIAN MEMBERS 


Rev. J. M. Cadieux, C. S. V., Catholic Male 
Deaf-Mute Institution, Montreal, Que. 

Ida McLeod, Mackay Institution for Protes- 
tant Deaf, Montreal, Que. 


At the centennial celebration exercises of 
Center College, held last June, the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Mr. Au- 
gustus Rogers, superintendent of the Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf.—The Kentucky 
Standard. 


No greater honor can come to any man than 
to be a law-abidding citizen of this nation; and 
good citizenship, after all, is nothing more 
than a willingness to obey and defend the 
laws that have been made as guide-posts for 
society —Ex-Gov. Arthur Capper. 






































EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE LIP-READERS PIN 


Miss Walbridge’s suggestion, a pin for 
lip-readers, has brought forth many com- 
ments, all approving. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Friday Club in the New York 
League it was strongly advocated from 
the platform, and numbers of letters and 
messages have reached the Volta Bureau 
urging its acceptance. One friend sug- 
gests (and will submit, if desired) a de- 
sign that will immortalize the beautiful 
words of the late Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 
“God never closes a door but He opens 
a window.” She thinks an open window 
would be an appropriate and artistic de- 
sign, “and when asked ‘what’s that’ by 
some one seeing the pin, courage might 
be passed on if we would be sure to re- 
peat Dr. Blake’s words.” 

Two good mottoes have been sug- 
gested: “Vinco,” the Latin for “I con- 
quer,” and “Look Up and Cheer Up.” 

Who shall be the judges? By whom 
shall they be appointed? To whom shall 
designs be submitted, and when? 

What are your ideas on the subject? 
Let us hear from you. THe Vota ReE- 
VIEW will be glad to pass on to its readers 
any opinions that come in, or to be of use 
in any way possible. 

¢ 


A SERVANT TO HANDICAPPED HUMANITY 


A member writes: “I subscribe for so 
many magazines that I am going to drop 
THe Voita Review from my list of 
periodicals.” Well, that is her right. 
But she is doing far more than dropping 
a periodical from her list ; she is dismiss- 
ing a servant of handicapped humanity. 
And nowhere else in the wide world can 
she find a compensating. publication ; for 
THE VoiTa Review is far. more than a 
periodical. Primarily it is an active 
agent in the work of helping handicap- 
ped humanity ; secondarily, it is an inter- 
esting and serviceable magazine. But it 
is not now and never has been a profit- 
producing periodical. Each year its pub- 
lication has been continued at a financial 
loss, and the annual deficit has been made 
good from other funds or through the 
gifts of generous friends. 

The helpful work Tuer Vorta Review 
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is engaged in is national in scope, ever- 
increasing in volume, and three-fold in 
character. It began by helping mothers 
to train and teach little deaf children in 
the home prior to school age ; then it be- 
gan to bring back the sunshine of life 
into the despondent hearts of educated 
men and women whose hearing began 
to vanish after they had entered man- 
hood or womanhood ; and, third, in addi- 
tion, it is striving to aid in the better- 
ment of the speech of little children 
whose speech is defective, either because 
of oral deformities, because of pathologi- 
cal conditions, or by reason of other 
causes. 

The mission of THe Vora REvIEw is 
to lift persons in any one of these three 
classes out of a spirit of hopeless des- 
pondency and show them that if they 
efficiently cultivate the art of lip-reading, 
or of speech betterment, as the case may 
be, they may leave helpless despondency 
behind and become serviceable independ- 
ents. And we all know how closely al- 
lied is happiness to independence. 





LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Anna R. Leonard 
Miss Mary Coles 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale 

Miss Sarah Fuller 

Dr. A. L, E. Crouter 

Mr. Frank W. Booth 

Mr. Elbert A. Gruver 

Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Emma Snow 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. A. M. (Harriet) Bell 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 

Miss Mary McCowen 

Mr. Barbour Lathrop 

Mr. James Otis Chance 
Mrs, Eckley B. Coxe 

Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Major George Oden, U. S. Army 
Mrs. Fred Hollister Fay 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Mr. J. H. Wade 

Mr. Henry D. Woods 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman 
Mr. Chas. Willis Ward 
Mr. Ion Perdicaris (England) 
Mr. Hugh H. Cooper 

Miss Luna May Bemis 

Mr. Harry E. Wood 
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Mr. William M. Burgess (Scotland) 
Mr. W. D. Thornton 

Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 
Mr. John Dutton Wright 

Miss Grace L. Wadleigh (Canada) 
Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 

Mrs. C. H. E. Succop 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mrs. James B. Breed 

Mrs. N. L. Dauby 

Mrs. John D. Wright 

Mr. Henry Stowe Lovejoy, Jr. 
Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 

Miss Laura A. Davies 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Miss Lucelia Miller 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Mr. Fred De Land 

Miss Chonita Borel 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Miss Ida B. Carleton 

Miss Josephine Avondino 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison 

Mrs. T. Quincy Brown, Jr. 
Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. 
Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 
Miss Elizabeth Brand 

Mr. John Knickerbacker 

Miss Mildred Kennedy 

Mrs. William Pierson Hamilton 
Mrs. Andrew Morrison 

Mrs. W. J. Curtis, Jr. 

Mrs. Hiland Porter 

Miss Francine Garrett 

Miss Mary Dugane 

John Suarez Wright 

Mrs. Thomas A. Knickerbacker 
Mr. F. J. Platt 

Mr. S. W. Childs 

Mr. Edgar Lowe 

Mr. Henry C. Meyer, Jr. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask commenced 
the New Year by sending in eight new 
subscriptions. That is the kind of work 
that counts big, for every new reader 
of the magazine aids in spreading the 
news of the good work Tue Vorra Re- 
vIEW family is doing in behalf of handi- 
capped humanity. 

Miss Mary Dugane is a very successful 
teacher of lip-reading to the adult hard 
of hearing; yet she is determined that 
parents of deaf children, who feel that 
they cannot spare the money to pay for 
“our magazine” shall not have to go 
without such a help in home training and 
teaching. So she sent several dollars 
with instructions to send the magazine 
to parents who would appreciate its help- 
ful articles. Thus we entered the names 
of ten parents on our list of subscribers, 


and the magazine will go to each during 
a period of six months, as a gift from 
Miss Dugane. 

Mrs. John Dutton Wright sent a 
“Happy New Year” greeting to THE 
Vota Review and the Association from 
the San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, 
California, and enclosed a check for $50 
in payment for a life-membership for 
“Jack,” or Master John Suarez Wright. 

Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., per- 
suaded eight friends to become life mem- 
bers, and she presented a life member- 
ship to Miss Mary Dugane. The names 
of the eight friends are Mrs. William 
Pierson Hamilton, Mrs. Andrew Morri- 
son, Mrs. W. J. Curtis, Jr., Mrs. Hiland 
Porter, Miss Francine Garrett, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Knickerbacker, Mr. S. W. 
Childs, and Mr. F. J. Platt. 





HOW MUCH WILL YOU GIVE? 


We must have 2,000 new subscribers 
or members between now and April. 
Will you help us secure that many? It 
can be done if you will help, for it 
merely means that every present sub- 
scriber and member must persuade at 
least one friend to subscribe. Some of 
our friends are now sending in quite a 
number of new subscriptions, but do not 
let that thought delay you in persuading 
your friend to subscribe; or, if you have 
no friend to persuade or you deem it 
beneath your dignity to solicit a subscrip- 
tion, then suppose you send in $2 or, 
better still, $4, if you can spare it, and 
tell us to send the magazine where it 
will be of service. Following is a list 
of friends who have voluntarily worked 
for us during January: 


Miss Mary Dugane................ 10 
Mrs. tity 00; Freak... ee ce es 8 
Speech-Readers’ Guild (Boston).... 7 
ee Fe ns ov vic bees ede 4 
Mies A. Grace Chitd. .. ee. ek 3 
Miss Mabel R. Lindner............ 2 
Miss Emma B. Kessler............. 2 
We tT PO ak cs cca be dese cewee 2 
Miss Florence Evans.............. I 
Miss Gertrude Torrey.............. I 
Miss Louse Howell... .. oes I 
Miss Nida Sanders..............+. I 
Me tec. COU. og eb ke Ss I 
Miss Marion A. Durfee............ I 








SCHOOL NOTES 


Miss Alice Schilling............... I 
Mrs. Lena McKerrall.............. I 
Mrs. Emma L. Leeper............- I 
Mrs. T.. G Browne, 9: . ee kes I 
Mo; Bie ANN ss Se Sn eR I 
Miss Rosamond G. Wright......... I 
BES; Fis Tc: Cs 6d cnt kane des I 
DE. J OEE in Swe Cogn e I 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon......... I 


MRS. HARRIET E. ASHCROFT 


Many friends learned with sorrow of the 
death, on November 15th, of Mrs. Harriet E. 
Ashcroft, who was until May, 1917, superin- 
tendent of the Mackay Institution for the 
Deaf and the Blind, at Montreal, Canada. 
Three generations of Mrs. Ashcroft’s family 
have been actively interested in the education 
of the deaf, and she herself did a noble work 
at the Mackay Institution. She was for many 
years a member of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 





Mr. Tobias Brill, formerly superintendent 
of the School for the Deaf at St. John, New 
Brunswick, which was converted into a mili- 
tary hospital during the war, has accepted the 
position of supervising teacher of the Ad- 
vanced Oral Department in the Omaha School. 





Tulsa, Okla—The Home Oral School for 
the Deaf at Sand Springs gave a demonstra- 
tion before the Tulsa County Medical Asso- 
ciation recently. About twelve of the children, 
who could not hear, repeated words and sen- 
tences, raised and lowered their voices by 
sight and touch. One of the children is only 
four years old, while the others are older. All 
but two have been in school only since Septem- 
ber. They are not isolated, but learn to talk 
with and play with hearing children. 

Miss Josephine Avondino, principal of the 
school, directed the demonstration. At each 
meeting of the Medical Association a special 
program is arranged. ‘This, according to 
those present, is one of the most interesting 
that has been given. 





The New York Times recently contained an 
excellent account of a conversation class at 
Miss Dugane’s school of lip-reading in the 
Twelfth Night Club, New York City. 





The Newark League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing held a Christmas sale to start a fund for 
a home of its own, and was successful in rais- 
ing over $400—certainly a splendid start. The 
League has a membership of 70, 40 of whom 
are active and the rest associate or honorary 
members. 





A new oral day school for deaf children has 
been opened at Ottumwa, Iowa, with Miss 
Grace Chubb as principal. 
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COME AND SEE US 


The Volta Bureau issues a cordial invitation 
to all of its friends to come and see its home 
and something of its work. ‘Teachers of the 
deaf and of corrective speech, students of 
speech-reading, school officials, and school 
trustees are especially invited. 

Don’t put off your visit to an indefinite date, 
but make a point of coming the next time you 
are in Washington. You will be surprised to 
find how much more sympathy and interest 
you will feel for the work of the Bureau if 
you get into personal touch with its staff. 

It is easy to find your way. The Bureau is 
situated in the northwest section of the, city, 
on the corner of 35th Street and Volta Place. 
Any F Street car marked Georgetown, Glen 
Echo, or Cabin John will carry you to 35th 
and P streets, one block from the Volta Bu- 
reau. Opposite the Bureau is the Convent of 
the Visitation, and four blocks distant is the 
Georgetown University. 





Col.C. W. Richardson secured for the Section 
of Defects of Hearing and Speech eleven of 
the most capable teachers that could be found 
in this country. In the cases of injury to the 
jaw, pharynx, and larynx the instruction and 
vocal exercises which these teachers gave to 
the patients were exceedingly beneficial in re- 
establishing the vocal functions and stimulat- 
ing the injured muscles. The skill in lip-read- 
ing which the deaf patients acquired under the 
instruction of these teachers was remarkable, 
and the whole work of the Section of Defects 
of Hearing and Speech was most gratifying 
and pleasing to all of us.—Ingersoll, in The 
Laryngoscope. 





An interesting exercise took place December 
10, 1919, at the American School for the Deaf, 
Hartford, Conn., in celebration of the birth- 
day of Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. The 
Gallaudet Memorial monument has been razed 
on account of the sale of the school grounds, 
and one of the features of the program was 
the opening of a box taken from its corner- 
stone. The box was placed in the cornerstone 
in 1854, and contained many interesting papers, 
among which was a copy of the original reso- 
lutions in regard to the Gallaudet monument. 





A special class for lip-readers has been 
formed at the West-Park Presbyterian Sunday 
School, 86th street and Amsterdam avenue, 
New York City. There will be a good light 
upon the face of the speaker and the talks will 
be delivered slowly. The teacher of the class 
was formerly deaf and is familiar with the 
surroundings necessary for good lip-reading. 
All hard-of-hearing girls are invited to attend 
this class on Sunday morning at 9:45. 





Mr. C. W. Charles, the able editor of The 
Ohio Chronicle, has resigned his position in 
order to study for the ministry. He hopes to 
be able to take up the work of the late Rev. 
B. R. Allabough. 




















Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





Teachers Wanted 


Engravers and Etchers 











AS. good teacher for a primary oral class. 
Address W. E. saree, Supt., Idaho State School for the 
Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 





Teacher wanted for primary work in school for hear- 
ing children (nine months) who is also competent to 
instruct a deaf girl of eleven years, who has had part 
of four sessions of oral training. E. P. Sneed, La- 
fayette Springs, Miss. 





WANTED—An experienced teacher of the deaf for 
primary work. FE. S. Tillinghast, Superintendent, 
Oregon School for the Deaf. 





WANTED—Immediately or for the summer months; 
a teacher of speech for bright little hearing boy whose 
vocal organs are perfect but speech backward. Address, 
J. L. Snyder, 107 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 





TO PARENTS OF DEAF INFANTS 


A trained oral teacher, esuiding in New England, is 
willing to take in her home a deaf child of 3 or 4 years 
of age to teach and train. Terms $125 a month, in ad- 
vance, with railway fare, if travel is necessary, and cost 
of whatever medical attention the child may need. Ref- 
erences given and required. a Groccintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. ,» Washington, D 


Teacher Positions Wanted 





WANTED—An experienced oral teacher, with good 
references, wishes a ag pupil during the summer 
snentns. c Address, E. W., Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, DV. 





PRIVATE PUPIL WANTED—Experienced teacher, 
especially proficient in teaching speech, speech- reading, and 
English, desires position as teacher of private pupil for 
school year 1920-21. Young child preferred. Address, V. 
L,. M., in care of the Volta Bureau. 





trained oral 


POSITION WANTED—An experienced, 
State salary. 


teacher, now employed, desires change. 
Address, X. Y. Z., Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—Experienced oral teacher, college graduate, 
trained at Clarke School, wants private pupil for the sum- 
eer. Address, U. C., Volta Review, Washington, 
Pp. iy 








Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bidg., 
Washington, D. C, 





with the month of 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

I desire to become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 





Name 





Address. 





Date 





Membership entitles you to ‘‘The Volta Review’’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 


By GRAcE M. BEATTIE. 
Fully Illustrated; Second Edition, 75 cents 
: Send orders to the author. 
School for the Deaf, Colorado aeetngs, Colorado. 











Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 


New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for the 
Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles of Speech, 
Arnold's Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s Arnold’s 
Manual. State price and condition. Address D., Volta Bu- 
reau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 





EDUCATION. 40th year, Suttitaher: 1919. $3 a year. Sample 20c. 120 Beylten St., thane Mass. 
‘As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.” 








Sargent’s Handbook of 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes critically 
and discriminately the Private Schools of all classi- 
fications. al 

Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, age, 
special features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting develop- 
ments of the year in education—Modern Schools, 
War Changes in the Schools, Educational Recon- 
struction, What Progressive Schools Are Doing, 
Recent Educational Literature, etc. 

Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to advise 
and write you intimately about any school or class 
of schools in which you are interested. 

Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE: A MANUAL OF SIGNS 


By J. SCHUYLER LONG, Litt. D. 
SECOND EDITION 


The book contains descriptions of the different signs 
used by the deaf in this country and Canada. To the 
descriptions have been added 500 illustrations, giving a 
clear idea of all the essential signs used. 

There is an appendix of distinctively Catholic signs, 
approved by the Catholic Deaf Mute Conference. 

The introductory chapter contains a history of the 
sign language, with an account of its origin and use. 
The Lord's prayer, with every sign illustrated is given in 
an appendix, together with sample sentences. 

It is a complete dictionary of the sign $3.00" 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, Send 


orders to J. SCHUYLER LONG 
175 Glen Avenue COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

















